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George, 
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p  Jane, 
j  Baby, 

Denis, 

/ -JDono ugh  Brosnan,  engaged  to  Jane. 

John  Duffy,  Postmaster  and  Chairman  R.D.C. 
-Delia,  his  Daughter,  engaged  to  Denis. 


Hannah,  a  Servant. 
Aunt  Ellen. 


ACT  I 

rs.  Geoghegan's  house  is  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  facing  the  priest’s  house;  the  shop  is 
at  the  other  end  of  the  village,  between 
Michael  Brosnan’s  public-house  and 
Duffy’s  yard.  William  Geoghegan  (God 
rest  his  sold)  was  a  very  genteel  man,  and 
when  the  wife  brought  him  the  house  and 
the  bit  of  land  instead  of  getting  a  tenant  for 
it  like  a  sensible  man  ( and  the  whole  village 
knew  Clancy,  the  vet.,  was  mad  to  take  it) 
nothing  would  do  him  but  live  in  it  himself 
and  walk  down  to  his  business  every  dav 
like  a  millionaire.  'Tis  too  high  notions  poor 
William  always  had — and  his  sister,  Ellen, 
worse  again  than  himself,  craning  after  any¬ 
thing  new  she’d  be  like  a  cow  through  a 
fence — but,  indeed,  William’s  notions  didn’t 
stand  too  well  to  him,  and  when  he  died  he 
left  his  family — six  of  them,  no  less — in  a 
poor  enough  way.  But  the  eldest  boy — - 
George — was  always  terrible  industrious, 
and  he  made  two  of  himself  after  the  father 
died,  and  they  managed  to  pull  along.  You 
can  see  from  the  appearance  of  the  room 
we’re  looking  at  they’re  not  wanting 
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for  comfort.  Mrs.  Geoghegan  —  poor 
William's  widow  ( that’s  her  behind  the 
table  setting  out  the  cups ) — is  a  hearty  woman 
yet,  and,  after  all,  I  suppose  she’s  not  more 
than  sixty-five  years  of  age.  A  great 
manager  she  is,  and,  indeed,  she’d  need  to 
be  with  three  unmarried  daughters  under  her 
feet  all  day  and  two  big  men  of  sons. 
You’d  not  like  to  deny  Mrs.  Geoghegan  any¬ 
thing  she’s  such  a  pleasant  way  with  her, 
yet  you  know  she’s  not  what  I’d  call  a  clever 
woman,  I  mean  to  say  she  hasn’t  got  the 
book-knowledge,  the  “  notions  ”  her  husband 
had  or  her  sister  Ellen.  But  maybe  she’s 
better  without  them,  sure  what  good  is  book- 
knowledge  to  the  mother  of  a  family?  She’s 
a  simple,  decent  woman,  and  what  more  do 
you  want?  That  plain  girl  behind,  pulling 
out  the  drawer,  is  the  eldest  daughter  Kate. 
She  was  disappointed  a  few  years  back  on  the 
head  of  a  mcitch  was  made  up  for  her  and 
broken  afterwards  with  a  farmer  from  the 
cast  of  the  county.  Some  dispute  it  u^as 
about  the  fortune,  and  he  married  a  publi¬ 
can’s  daughter  in  the  latter  end.  ’Tisn’t 
likely  Kate  will  ever  marry,  she’s  up  to 
thirty-six  by  this  time,  with  a  grey  streak  in 
her  hair  and  two  pushing  sisters  behind  her, 
but  she’s  a  quiet  poor  thing,  no  harm  in  her 
at  all,  very  useful  in  the  house,  I’m  told. 
I’m  sure  the  mother’d  be  hard  set  to  manage 
without  her. 
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You’re  admiring  the  furniture?  ’ Twas  got 
five  years  ago  at  the  Major’s  auction.  A 
big  price  they  had  to  pay  for  it  too,  George 
didn’t  want  to  buy  it  but  the  mother’s  heart 
was  set  on  it.  They  got  new  horse-hair  put 
on  the  arm  chair,  the  Major  had  it  wore  to 
the  wood  sitting  all  day  over  the  fire,  curs¬ 
ing  the  Government  and  drinking  whiskey; 
the  six  plain  chairs  are  as  good  as  new. 

Aren’t  the  pictures  lovely?  They’re  all 
enlarged  photographs  of  William's  family. 
That’s  William  himself  over  the  chimney- 
piece,  and  that’s  his  brother  that  died  in 
Boston  hanging  between  the  window  and  the 
door.  The  priest  in  the  plush  frame  is 
Father  Maguire,  no  relation  but  a  lovely 
man.  There’s  one  fancy  picture,  there  on 
your  right,  “  The  Siesta  ”  it  s  called  two 
young  women  asleep  in  some  sort  of  a  fancy 

dress. 

William  bought  the  piano  when  he  got 
married,  I’m  told  it  was  old  Doctor 
Purcell's.  Anyway  it’s  a  real  old  piano, 
the  youngest  girl.  Baby,  is  a  great  one  for 
music.  The  table’s  mahogany,  the  same  as 
the  chairs,  only  you  can’t  see  it  by  reason  of 
the  cloth.  They’re  after  setting  the  tea; 
they  got  that  lamp  new  this  afternoon,  isn’t  it 
giving  great  light?  Begob,  there  s  a 
chicken  and  a  shape  and  apples  and  a  cake 
it  must  be  the  way  they’re  expecting  com¬ 
pany. 
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Oh,  the  old  one?  That’s  Hannah. 
There’s  not  a  house  in  the  village  she  hasn’t 
been  servant  in.  She  was  at  a  hotel  in  Cork 
once.  Two  days  they  kept  her.] 

Hannah.  Will  I  bring  in  the  ham,  ma’am? 
Mrs.  Geog.  Do.  Reach  me  down  the  silver 
teapot,  Kate. 

[’Tisn’t  real  silver,  of  course,  only  one  of  them 
white  metal  ones,  but  catch  Mrs.  Geoghegan 
calling  it  anything  but  the  purest  silver. 
She’s  smelling  it.] 

There’s  a  sort  of  a  musty  smell  from  it. 

Kate.  Sure  we  haven’t  used  it  since  Denis 
was  here  in  the  summer? 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’ll  make  Hannah  scald  it.  .  .  . 
God  help  us,  is  that  the  kitchen  clock  striking 
six? 

Kate.  Ah,  that  clock  is  always  apt  to  be  a 
bit  fast.  Anyway  the  train  isn’t  due  till  the 
quarter,  and  it  being  market-day,  ’twill  be  a 
queer  thing  if  it’s  not  ten  minutes  late,  or  more. 

[Hannah’s  in  again  with  the  ham.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Put  it  there.  Now  run  across 
to  Mrs.  O'Connell’s,  like  a  good  girl,  and  ask 
her  to  oblige  me  with  a  couple  of  fresh  eggs. 
Tell  her  it’s  for  Denis  they  are,  and  she’ll  not 
refuse  you. 

Hannah.  There  was  a  duck  egg  left  over  from 
the  dinner. 

Mrs.  Geog.  A  duck  egg-!  Isn’t^it  well  you 
know  Denis  has  no  stomach  at  all  for  coarse 
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food?  Be  off  across  the  street  this  minute. 
Hannah.  I  will,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Here,  carry  the  teapot  before 
you,  and  give  it  a  good  scalding;  ’ tis  half  musty. 
Hannah.  I  will  ma’am.  (And  off  with  her.) 
Mrs.  Geog.  Where’s  Baby? 

Kate.  She’s  above  in  the  room,  writing. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Musha  !  writing  and  writing. 
Isn’t  it  a  wonder  she  wouldn’t  come  down  and  be 
readying  the  place  before  her  brother? 

Kate.  Ah,  what  harm?  ’Twon't  take  us 
two  minutes  to  finish  this. 

[This  tall  girl  coining  in  is  Jane.  She  has  a  year 
or  two  less  than  Kate.  A  nice,  quiet  girl. 
She  and  Donough  Brosnan  have  been  pro¬ 
mised  to  each  other  these  years  past.  Is  it 
chrysanthemums  she  has  in  her  hand?) 

Jane.  These  are  all  Peg  Turpin  had.  She 
stripped  two  plants  to  get  them. 

Mrs.  Geog.  They’re  not  much  indeed,  but 
Denis  always  had  a  liking  for  flowers.  Put  them 
there  in  the  middle  of  the  table. 

Jane.  That’s  what  Peg  was  saying.  She 
remembered  the  way  when  he  was  a  little  child 
he’d  come  begging  to  her  for  a  flower  for  his  coat, 
and  never  could  she  refuse  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Refuse  him  !  And  why  would 
she  refuse  him?  .  .  .  Bring  me  the  toasting- 

fork,  Kate.  I’ll  make  the  bit  of  toast  here;  ’twill 
be  hotter. 
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[Kate's  off  to  the  kitchen  now.  Amn’t  I  after 

telling  you  she’s  a  great  help  to  her  mother ?] 

Jane.  I  met  Aunt  Ellen  up  the  street. 

Mrs.  Geog.  For  goodness’  sake  !  Did  she 
say  she  was  coming  here? 

Jane.  She  did. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Oh,  then,  bad  luck  to  her,  what 
a  night  she’d  choose  to  come  here  !  Where  are 
we  to  put  her  to  sleep? 

Jane.  If  we  put  Denis  to  sleep  in  the  room 
with  George  and  Peter - 

Mrs.  Geog.  You’ll  do  no  such  thing.  I'll 
not  have  Denis  turned  out  of  his  room.  The 
three  of  you  girls  must  sleep  together  in  the  big 
bed;  that’s  the  only  way  -we  can  manage.  .  .  . 
What  crazy  old  scheme  has  Ellen  in  her  head 
this  time,  I  wonder? 

Jane.  She  didn’t  tell  me,  but  by  her  manner 
I  know  she’s  up  to  something. 

Mrs.  Geog.  God  help  us  !  And  Denis  will  be 
making  game  of  her,  and  maybe  she  won’t  leave 
him  the  bit  of  money  after  all  There’s 

a  man’s  voice — ’tis  Denis. 

[What  a  hurry  she’s  in  to  open  the  door.] 

Ah,  it’s  only  Donough. 

[He's  not  much  to  look  at,  is  he?  A  simple  poor 
fellow,  it's  a  wonder  he  had  the  spunk  to 
think  of  getting  married  at  all.  Jane  could 
have  done  better  for  herself,  but  she  thinks 
the  world  of  the  little  man.  God  knows 
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what  she  sees  in  him.  Aren’t  women  queer, 
the  fancies  they  take  ?] 

Donough.  Good-night,  to  you. 

[ Here’s  Kate  hack  with  the  toasting  fork.] 

Jane.  Good-night,  Donough. 

Donough.  Good-night,  Jane.  Have  you  your 
tea  taken? 

Jane.  1  haven’t. 

Donough.  I  wanted  you  to  come  across  to 
the  Temperance  Hall  to  the  concert.  I  didn’t 
think  I  could  get  off  in  time,  but  I  can.  Swallow 
your  tea  and  come  on. 

Jane.  Oh,  Donough,  I’d  like  to,  but,  you  see, 
Denis  is  coming  on  the  six  o’clock. 

Donough.  Yerra,  Denis  will  keep.  Get  your 
hat  and  come  on. 

Mrs.  Geog.  What’s  that,  Donough?  Jane, 
where  are  you  going? 

Jane.  Nowhere,  mother.  Donough  wanted 
me  to  go  to  the  concert  with  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  She  couldn’t  go  out  to-night, 
thank  you,  Donough.  She  must  be  here  to  look 
after  Denis. 

Jane.  I’d  better  stay,  Donough. 

Mrs.  Geog.  To-morrow  night,  now,  she’d  be 
delighted.  And  maybe  Denis  would  go  with  the 
two  of  you.  That  would  be  nice,  now. 

Donough.  Oh,  faith,  that  would  be  grand- 
grand  entirely  !  Only,  you  see,  there’s  no  con¬ 
cert  to-morrow  night.  , 

Mrs.  Geog.  Isn’t  that  a  pity,  and  Denis  so 
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fond  of  music.  ...  I  left  a  drop  of  cream 
on  the  kitchen  table ;  fetch  it  for  me,  Kate. 

Jane.  Stay  and  have  a  cup  of  tea,  Donough. 
Mrs.  Geog.  Sure,  I  suppose  the  man  had  his 
tea  an  hour  ago-. 

Donough.  I  had,  indeed,  Mrs.  Geoghegan. 
I’H  saY  good-night  to  you.  Take  care  of  Denis. 
(He  is  going.) 

Jane.  I  11  see  you  as  far  the  door,  Donough. 
[They’re  gone.  ] 

Mrs.  Geog.  W  hat  at  all  was  Jane  thinking 
of,  asking  a  stranger  to  stop  to  tea  to-night? 

Kate.  What  stranger?  Is  it  Donough? 
Sure  he’s  like  one  of  the  family,  and  will  be  in 
real  earnest  the  day  he  marries  Jane. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’m  wondering  sometimes  what 
sort  of  a  husband  will  he  make  her. 

Kate.  The  best  in  the  world. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  don  t  know.  Pie’s  a  cjueer, 
selfish  man.  Wanting  Jane  to  go  out  with  him 
to-night.  (She’s  going  to  the  door.)  Hannah! 
Hannah!  ...  God  help  us,  she’ll  be  all 
night  gossiping  at  O’Connell’s.  (She's  listening 
ut  the  door.)  Who’s  that  going  out? 

A  Voice.  It’s  me,  mother. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Come  in  here  to  me,  Baby. 

[ Here  she  comes.  Isn’t  she  a  great  lump  of  a 
girl  .J  She’s  thirty  if  she’s  a  day  ,  but  she 
doesn  t  look  it—  tis  the  way  she  dresses,  I 
suppose.  She’s  a  great  idea  of  herself 
entirely,  t’s  as  much  as  the  mother  can  do 
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hold  hey  in.  A  long  envelope  she  has  in 
her  hand. ] 

Baby.  Can  I  do  anything'  for  you? 

Mrs.  Geog.  We’re  through  now,  Baby,  small 
thanks  to  you.  Where  are  you  off  to? 

Baby.  Only  to  Duffy’s  to  post  this. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Is  it  love-letters  you  were  writing- 
all  day  ? 

Baby.  You  know  well  it  wasn’t.  Only  my 
shorthand  for  Skerry’s. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Shorthand,  moyah  !  I’d  sooner 
they  were  love-letters.  I’ve  heard  it  said  Thomas 
Naughton  married  Julia  Roche  for  her  lucky  hand 
with  butter,  but  I  never  heard  yet  of  a  man 
marrying  a  girl  for  shorthand. 

Baby.  I’m  not  wishing  to  get  married,  thank 
you.  It  s  not  my  intention  to*  spend  my  days  in 
Ballycolman.  Up  to  Dublin  I’m  going,  and  if  I 
marry  there,  it’s  a  gentleman  I’ll  marry — a  gentle¬ 
man  who  works  in  an  office.  (That's  Baby  for 
you !) 

Mrs.  Geog.  Tell  Jane  to  come  in  out  of  that. 
She’s  at  the  door  saying  good-night  to  Donough 
for  the  last  half  hour.  (Off  she  goes.) 

Mrs.  Geog.  Kate,  what  did  I  ever  do  to  have 
si’ch  a  fool  for  a  daughter? 

Kate.  Ah,  she’s  young;  little  more  than  a 
child. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Faith,  it’s  time  she  learned  sense. 

.  .  .  Now,  if  Hannah  would  bring  the  eggs 

we’d  be  ready.  You  brought  in  the  drop  of 
cream  ? 
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Kate.  It  was  here  all  along,  mother. 


[Here’s  Ellen  Geoghegan  herself  along  with 
Jane.  You  could  tell  from  her  appearance 
the  sort  she  is,  a  bit  cranky  and  a  nasty 
twist  to  her  tongue  if  she  liked,  full  of 
notions  and  schemes,  she’s  a  terrible  one  for 
reading;  ’ tis  that  has  her  head  turned, 
there’s  not  a  week  she  hasn’t  the  ”  Free 
Press,”  the  ”  Eagle,”  and  the  Supplement 
to  the  “  Examiner  ”  read  to  the  bone.  Still 
and  all,  she’s  a  woman  to  be  respected,  she 
must  have  a  couple  of  hundred  acres  back 
there  at  Kilmurray ,  and  ’tis  she  owns  them 
three  small  houses  at  the  other  end  of  the 
village.  .  .  .  Yes,  indeed,  a  weirder 

she  never  married — too  many  notions,  may¬ 
be .] 

Jane.  Here’s  Aunt  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Geog.  How  are  you,  Ellen?  I  hope 
you’re  good? 

[How  sweet  they  are,  kissing /] 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’m  grand,  thank  you.  How 
are  all  of  you.  Will  it  bother  you  to  put  me  up 
for  the  night? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Not  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’ve  a  lot  to  talk  over  with  you 
all. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You  have?  And  vou’ll  see 
Denis.  We’re  expecting  him  from  Dublin  any 
minute. 
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Aunt  Ellen.  Is  that  a  fact?  Did  he  pass  his 
examination  ? 

Mrs.  Geog.  He  did.  At  least,  he  told  me 
he'd  be  sure  to  pass. 

Aunt  Ellen.  That’s  good  news.  Twice  he’s 
failed. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Small  blame  to  him  if  he  did. 
fie  got  a  sort  of  a  weakness  the  first  time — too 
hard  he  was  working,  Ellen — and  the  last  time 
there  was  a  cross  old  fellow  examining.  Denis 
told  me  he  couldn’t  come  round  him  at  all; 
nothing  he  said  would  please  him.  Isn’t  it  a 
wonder,  Ellen,  they’d  have  such  a  cross  man  to 
examine  them? 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’m  told  Dublin  doctors  are  a 
frig'ht  for  crossness.  Sure,  there  was  a  First 
Aid  class  over  at  my  own  place,  and  a  doctor 
from  Dublin  came  down  to  examine  them.  Well, 
three  girls  was  all  he  would  pass  out  of  the  twenty, 
and  one  of  them  had  a  brother  a  medical  and  a 
mother  who>  went  mad  and  drowned  herself,  so 
she  was  experienced  like.  But  as  to  the  lads, 
divil  a  one  would  wait  to  be  examined  after  they 
heard  how  the  girls  had  fared ;  they  took  to'  their 
heels  and  up  to  the  mountains  with  them.  Oh, 
Dublin  doctors  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  tell  you  then,  they’re  clever 
men.  No  one  knows  that  better  than  myself 
after  all  I  went  through  the  time  Denis  was  born. 
And  it’s  up  in  Dublin  Denis  will  be  when  he’s  a 
doctor.  He’ll  never  be  one  of  your  common 
B 
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dispensaries,  hat  in  hand  to  every  guardian  in 
the  country. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  right,  Ann,  you’re  right. 
He’s  a  sight  too  clever  for  that.  .  .  .  But, 

tell  me,  are  George  and  Peter  inside? 

Mrs.  Geog.  George  didn’t  come  up  from  the 
shop  yet,  and  Peter  went  down  to  the  station  to 
meet  Denis.  George  will  be  up  for  his  tea  any 
minute. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  want  to  speak  to  them.  I’ve 
a  great  plan  in  my  head.  (Look  at  them  all  look¬ 
ing  at  each  other.  She  has  them  wore  out  with 
her  plans.) 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  tell  me,  Ellen,  that  ’ tis 
goats  again.  "I  was  thinking  the  other  day 
it  was  only  by  the  help  of  God  you  got  shut  of 
those  queer  outlandish  goats  you  had. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  haven’t  had  a  goat  these  two 
years. 

Mrs.  Geog.  ’Tis  well  for  you. 

Kate.  Another  time  you  were  for  making  a 
fortune  out  of  tobacco-. 

Jane.  Another  time  it  was  Muscovy  ducks — 
cross,  wild  things ;  they  had  me  in  dread  every 
time  I  went  to  see  you. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Well,  I  have  spirit  in  me  and 
independence.  I’m  not  like  the  common  farmer 
people,  plodding  on  in  the  same  old  rut  from 
generation  to  generation. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  mind  the  children,  Ellen. 
It’s  only  joking  they  are.  Tell  us  what’s  on  your 
mind  now. 
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Aunt  Ellen.  Well,  I’ve  been  reading-  a  deal 
lately  about  co-operation. 

Mrs.  Geog.  What? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Go-operati^u  They  say  it  will 
be  the  salvation  oTTrefencb 

Mrs.  Geog.  Wisha,  don’t  believe  them. 
They’re  always  blowing  about  this,  that,  and  the 
other,  and  saying  it’s  to  be  the  salvation  'of 
the  country.  Sure,  they  must  be  talking,  the 
creatures.  In  my  young  days  it  was  the  Land 
League,  then  it  was  Parnell;  a  couple  of  years 
ago  ’twas  them  Sinn  Feiners  were  to  save  us,  or 
John  Redmond — I  don’t  rightly  remember  which. 
I  wouldn  t  believe  one  of  them.  Pull  away  and 
dojyour  work  and  put  money  in  thtTBalT^-yTTiT^.. 
the  only  thing  to-  do.  TVnyway,  George  says  co¬ 
operation  will  be  the  ruin  of  us.  JWfHs^rock 
of  sense,  that  woman.  ) 

Aunt  Ellen.  Well,  I’m  surprised  at  him,  and 
he  a  shopkeeper  and  a  farmer.  By  all  accounts, 
it  should  be  a  great  lift  to  him.  Anyway,  my 
co-operation  is  going  to  be  a  lift  to  the  family. 
Listen  here  to  me,  Ann  . 

[Here’s  George  now.  The  eldest  of  the  family. 
A  steady  man,  a  hit  soured,  maybe,  but  who 
wouldn’t  be  and  that  string  of  sisters  depend¬ 
ing  on  him.  He  was  forty  last  summer,  but 
he  looks  more.'] 

George.  Is  the  tea  ready,  mother? 

Mrs.  Geog.  We’ll  have  it  the  very  minute 
Denis  comes. 
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George.  I  didn’t  see  you,  Aunt  Ellen.  How 
are  you? 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’m  good,  thanks.  You’re 
looking  well. 

George.  I  can’t  wait,  mother.  Let  me  have 
a  cup  of  tea.  I  have  to  go  back  to  the  shop. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  sit  there,  like  a  good  boy; 
you’ll  toss  the  table.  (But  he  sits  all  the  same.) 

George.  Ham,  chicken,  apples,  a  cake — is  it 
a  party? 


Mrs.  Geog.  Not  at  all — only  Denis  coming, 
and  he’ll  want  a  bit  after  the  journey. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You  spoil  Denis,  Ann.  He 
was  always  your  white-headed  boy. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Indeed  he’s  nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  don't  make  a  pin’s  point  of  difference  between 
one  child  and  another.  .  .  .  Hannah  would 

give  you  a  nice  cup  of  tea  in  the  kitchen,  George. 
There’s  bread-and-butter  there,  and  a  lovely  duck 


egg  was  left  over  from  the  dinner.  Run  and  tell 
her,  Kate. 

George.  I’ll  go  myself. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Stay  here  a  minute.  I’ve  been 
telling  your  mother  of  a  great  plan  I  have. 
[There's  Kate  off  to  give  the  message.  Didn't 
I  tell  you  that's  the  sort  she  was?] 

George.  What  ails  you  now? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a  co¬ 
operative  shop,  George? 

George.  I  did.  I’d  have  nothing  to  do  with 
one  of  them. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Why? 
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George.  Ihey’re  bad.  Ruining-  honest 
traders,  that’s  what  they’re  doing-. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Is  that  a  fact?  Well,  we’re 
starting-  one  over  at  Kilmurray. 

George.  You  are? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Up  there  in  the  mountains  you 
know  how  hard  it  is  for  us  to  g"et  anything-. 
Sylvester  Brannig-an  is  the  only  one  who’s  by 
way  of  being  a  trader,  and  God  knows  I  wouldn’t 
have  it  on  my  conscience  that  I  called  him  an 
honest  one.  So  a  lot  of  us  have  joined  together 
and  we’re  going  to  open  a  store  there.  It’s 
going  to  be  a  great  thing  for  the  family. 

George.  How  so? 

Aunt  Ellen.  The  papers  say  that  half  the 
success  of  a  co-operative  shop  depends  on  the 
manager.  We’re  going  to  give  a  good  salary  to 
our  manager — up  to  ^.150  a  year — and  there’s  a 
small  house  and  an  acre  of  land. 

George.  And  who  is  he  to  be? 

Aunt  Ellen  Your  own  brother,  Peter. 

George.  Peter  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  For  goodness  sake  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  Isn’t  he  just  the  man  for  the 
place?  He  knows  all  about  a  shop;  he’s  clever 
and  hard-working,  and  if  he  was  out  of  this, 
Donough  could  marry  Jane  and  come  in  and  work 
in  his  place. 

Jane.  Oh,  Aunt  Ellen,  aren’t  you  the  great 
woman  for  plans  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  A  minute  ago  I  was  the  greatest 
old  fool  in  the  world. 
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Mrs.  Geog.  I  hear  steps  in  the  street.  Run 
out,  Jane,  and  see  if  it’s  the  train  after  coming  in. 

[Jane's  off.] 

Would  it  cost  a  deal  of  money,  Ellen,  to  get 
that  place?  I  suppose  there’d  be  an  amount  of 
canvassing  to  be  done? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Not  at  all.  Isn’t  Jamesy 
Waishe,  Donough’s  mother’s  cousin?  Won’t  he 
want  Peter  to<  get  it?  Isn’t  Patrick  Hogan 
married  to  John  Duffy’s  sister,  and  is  he  likely 
to  be  unfriendly  to  Denis’s  brother,  to  the  brother 
of  the  man  his  niece,  Delia  Duffy,  is  going  to 
marry?  Not  at  all.  And  then  there’s  myself, 
who  started  the  whole  thing.  I  tell  you,  Peter 
wouldn’t  be  called  on  to  spend  as  much  as  half-a- 
crown  in  a  public-house. 

George.  It  might  suit  Peter  all  right. 

Mrs.  Geog.  But,  George,  if  them  co-operative 
things  are  as  bad  as  you  say,  maybe  we  oughtn’t 
to  let  Peter  be  mixed  up  in  them. 

George.  Sure,  somebody’s  got  to  get  that 
^[150,  and  we  might  as  well  get  it  as  another. 
God  knows  we  want  money  badly.  I’m  striving 
to  put  enough  by  for  Jane’s  marriage — and  now 
nothing  will  do  Baby  but  to  hyse  up  to  Dublin 
learning  book-keeping  or  shorthand  or  some¬ 
thing. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Glory  be  to  God  !  Is  it  notions 
she  has? 

George.  Aye,  notions.  But  they’re  notions 
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that  cost  me  money,  and  it  costs  a  lot  to  make 
Denis  a  doctor. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Well,  the  Creegans  made  their 
son  a  doctor,  and  I’m  sure  they’re  in  a  very  small 
way. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Is  it  that  little  snipeen  of  a  fellow 
—Joe  Creegan?  Sure  you  wouldn’t  put  him 
alongside  my  Denis.  He’s  no  smartness. 

George.  Denis  is  smart  enough  to  run  up 
debts  in  Dublin - 

Aunt  Ellen.  Debts  ! 

George.  Ay,  and  betting  on  horses. 

Mrs.  Geog.  From  the  time  he  was  a  little  fel¬ 
low  he  was  always  fond  of  horses,  Ellen.  I 
remember  well  one  day,  and  he  little  more  than 
a  baby - 

George.  Well,  he’s  a  bit  too  damned  fond  of 
them  for  me. 

[Here’s  Kate  back.] 

Kate.  I’ve  a  nice  cup  of  tea  for  you  ready 
in  the  kitchen. 

George.  Thank  you,  Kate.  We’ll  speak 
again  about  this,  Aunt.  You’re  staying  the 
night,  I  suppose? 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  am. 

[And  Baby  and  Jane  in  now.] 

Baby.  How  are  you,  Aunt  Ellen.  (More 
kissing. )  Mr.  Duffy  gave  me  this  at  the  Post 
Office.  I  suppose  it’s  for  you,  George.  (’Tis  a 
telegram. ) 

Mrs.  Geog.  A  telegram  !  Oh,  has  something 
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happened  to  Denis?  I  knew  he  should  be  here 

before  this -  Oh,  George,  what  is  it  at  all  at 

all? 

Jane.  Be  easy,  mother. 

[ She's  all  in  a  flutter.  Wisha,  sheJs  cracked 
about  Denis.  ’Tisn’t  so  easy  to  stir 
George.  .  .  .  He’s  read  it  now.] 

George.  It’s  not  from  Denis,  at  all. 

But  I  think  it’s  for  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  What’s  in  it? 

George.  “  Hard  luck.  Geoghegan’s  Hope 
also  ran.  Sorry.  Flanagan.” 

Mrs.  Geog.  What  does  that  mean? 

—  George.  I  know  no  more  than  yourself. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Show  me  it.  There  doesn’t 
seem  sense  or  meaning  in  it. 

Jane.  You’ve  some  idea  in  your  head  about  it, 
George  ? 

George.  I  have.  It’s  my  belief  it’s  about  a 
horse-race.  It’s  my  belief  Denis  has  been  bet¬ 
ting  again.  (He’ll  be  losing  his  temper  in  a 
minute. ) 

Kate.  He  wouldn’t.  He  gave  you  his  word 
he  wouldn’t. 

Aunt  Ellen.  ’Tis  a  terrible  curse.  I  read  on 
“  The  Eagle  ”  only  last  week  of  a  young  man 
who  shot  himself  on  the  head  of  all  the  money 
he  lost  on  horses. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You  frighten  me,  Ellen. 

George.  You  need  have  no  fear  of  Denis. 
He’ll  not  be  the  one  to  pay;  ’tis  us  will  have  to 
do  that. 
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Baby.  That’s  a  fact. 

George.  It’ll  be  the  last  time.  I’m  damned 
if - 

Kate.  Hush,  hush,  George  ! 

[Jane’s  looking  at  the  telegram  now.] 

Jane.  Flanagan.  That’s  the  name  of  ihe 
young  gentleman  came  to  see  Denis  on  a  motor 
bicycle  last  summer. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  remember  him  myself.  A 

lovely  young  gentleman.  Seemingly  he  had  a 
great  liking  lor  Denis — he  talked  to  me  about 
him  for  a  long  time,  half  laughing  like.  The 
“'hope  of  the  Geogheghans  ”  he  called  him. 

George.  What’s  that?  The  “hope  of  the 
Geogheghans  ”  ?  Did  he  call  him  that? 

Mrs.  Geog.  He  did.  Denis  told  me  ’twas  a 
sort  of  a  pet  name  he  put  on  him  in  college. 

Jane.  What  is  it,  George? 

George.  “  Geogheghan’s  Hope  also  ran.” 

That’s  either  a  race  horse,  or  it’s  Denis  him¬ 
self. 

Jane.  I  don’t  understand  you. 

George.  He’s  either  broken  his  word  to  me 
and  is  betting  on  horses  again,  or  else 
he’s  failed  again. 

Jane.  His  examination,  you  mean? 

George.  I  do. 

Jane.  God  help  us  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Yerra,  he  hasn’t  failed.  Don’t 
think  it,  George.  He  told  me  himself  last  week 
in  a  letter  he’d  be  certain  to-  pass. 

Kate.  ’Twould  be  terrible  for  him  if  he  failed. 
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Baby.  ’Twould  be  terrible  for  us,  you  mean. 

Mrs.  Geog.  He’d  never  break  his  word  to 
you  about  the  betting-. 

George.  For  his  own  sake  I’d  almost  hope 
he  had.  For  if  this  isn’t  about  a  horse,  if  it’s 
about  Denis  himself,  if  it  means  he’s  failed,  I’ll — - 
I’ll - 

Mrs.  Geog.  You’re  speaking-  very  cross, 
George,  about  your  brother. 

George.  I  have  reason  to  speak  cross.  If 
he’s  failed  for  the  third  time,  divil  another  penny 
will  he  get  from  me — except  his  passage  to 
Canada. 

[ They’re  staring  at  him;  they  don’t  believe  him.] 

I  mean  it.  You’re  all  looking  at  me  as  if  I 
was  out  of  my  senses.  It’s  out  of  our  senses 
we’ve  been  all  these  years  and  years,  spending 
lashings  of  money  on  an  idle,  good-for-nothing 
young  fellow. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Yerra,  George  !  .  .  . 

George.  From  the  day  he  was  born,  hasn’t 
everything  been  given  to  him?  Look  at  the 
whips  of  money  laid  by  for  his  education.  He 
was  too  grand  and  too  clever  to  be  sent  to  the 
National  School  like  the  rest  of  us — poor  Mr. 
Lacy  didn’t  know  enough  to  teach  him;  oh,  no  ! 
he  had  to  go  into'  the  city  ever}7  day  by  train 
second-class — to  be  taught  by  the  Christian 
Brothers.  Look  at  Kate  there,  worn  and  grey 
before  her  time,  an  old  maid.  Wouldn  t  she  have 
been  married  ten  years  ago  to  Jer  Connor  only 
we  hadn’t  a  penny  to  give  with  her,  it  all  being 
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kept  toi  the  laddo,  to  send  him  to  college, 
Trinity  College,  nothing  less  would  be  fitting 
of  course.  And  what’s  there  to  show  for  it  all? 
Nothing  at  all.  He  doesn’t  even  pass  his  ex¬ 
aminations.  What’s  keeping  Jane  from  marry- 
ing  Donough,  only  Denis?  What's  keeping 
Baby  at  home,  and  she  mad  to  be  learning  up  in 
Dublin,  only  Denis?  What’s  keeping  us 
straitened  and  pinching  and  saving,  only  Denis, 
Denis,  Denis  ?  But  the  old  horse  learns  its 
lesson  in  the  end,  and  I’ve  learnt  mine.  Not 
another  red  halfpenny  will  he  get  from  me.  You 
can  tell  him  that  when  he  comes  in. 

[And  off  with  him,  banging  the  door  after  him.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Ellen,  what’s  come  to  him  at  all 
to  speak  like  that? 

Baby.  It’s  true  what  he  says.  Every  word 
of  it’s  true. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Hold  your  tongue,  girl ! 

[That’s  one  for  Baby,  she’s  flouncing  out  of  the 

room.  ] 

Kate,  run  after  your  brother  and  pacify  him. 
[She’s  gone,  but  what  can  she  do,  the  creature?] 
What’s  come  to'  him  at  all  at  all? 

Aunt  Ellen.  ’Tis  true,  you  always  made  a 
pet  of  the  boy — but  sure  we  all  did.  I  was  read¬ 
ing  in  the  “  Girl’s  Friend  ”  not  long  ago  how 
foolish  it  was  for  a  mother  to  be  making  dif¬ 
ferences  between  her  children.  They  said  that — 
Mrs.  Geog.  And  why  shouldn’t  I  make  dif- 
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ferences?  Is  there  anyone  living-  who’d  stand 
up  on  that  floor  and  say  that  Denis  isn’t  smarter 
and  cleverer  than  his  two  brothers — or  his  sisters, 
either — or  the  whole  menagerie  of  the  Geoghegans 
lumped  together?  From  the  day  he  was  born  I 
knew  he  was  different.  Oh,  Ellen,  it  will  break 
my  heart  if  George  turns  against  him  now!  (Is 
it  crying  she  is?) 

Aunt  Ellen.  Quiet  yourself,  Ann. 

Go  out,  Jane,  and  speak  to  your  brother.  He 
always  had  respect  for  you. 

Jane.  I’ll  see  what  mood  is  he  in.  (She's 
gone  after  him — she  knows  how  to  humour  him.) 

Mrs.  Geog.  From  the  day  he  was  born  I 
knew  he  was  different.  I  was  getting  an  old 
woman  when  he  came.  .  .  .  you  remember, 

Ellen ;  it  was  nearly  ten  years  after  Baby  was 
born.  I  thought  I’d  never  have  another  child; 
it  seemed  like  a  miracle.  ...  I  thought  I’d 
die  with  it. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You  were  nervous,  I  remember 
that. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Nervous?  I  was  mad  afraid. 
My  sister — poor  Bridgie — made  me  go  up  to 
Dublin  to  see  a  doctor  there.  Oh,  Ellen,  that 
doctor  was  a  lovely  man.  He  was  a  sort  of  a  lord, 
Sir  Denis  Bellingham  Burke,  that  was  his  name. 
He’d  have  nothing  to  do  with  common  cases, 
’twould  be  no  use  going  to  him  with  a  broken 
leg  or  a  sick  stomach  or  the  like — -he  wouldn’t 
look  at  you.  Women  like  me,  those  are  all  he’d 
sec,  and  he  told  me 
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[She’s  whispering.  We  oughtn’t  to  listen:  ’Tis 
no  place  for  «s.] 

Aunt  Ellen,  I  remember  your  telling  me  that 
at  the  time.  It  was  surprising. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Wasn’t  it  now.?  Well,  I  did 
every  mortal  thing  he  told  me  to.  I  went  into 
a  sort  of  hospital — -I’d  be  afraid  to  tell  you  what 
they  made  me  pay — but  I  had  the  best  of  every¬ 
thing,  and  when  Denis  was  born  I  called  him 
after  the  dear  doctor. 

Aunt  Ellen.  And  made  up  your  mind  to 
make  a  doctor  of  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  did.  ’Twas  like,  a  miracle,  a 
boy  to  come  after  those  three  lumps  of  girls. 

He  was  a  lovely  child  .  .  .  and 

now  if  George  turns  against  him  !  Sure  he  has 
the  money,  and  can  do  what  he  likes.  Denis 
away  in  Canada  !  ’Twould  break  my  heart. 

[Kate's  hack.] 

Kate.  He’s  ramping  and  raging  in  the 
kitchen.  He  says  if  the  telegram  is  true,  if  he’s 
missed  his  examination,  he’ll  ship  him  off  next 
week. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’ll  go  to>  George  myself.  I’ll 
talk  him  over.  He  can’t  be  in  earnest.  And 
what  about  Delia  Duffy?  Isn’t  he  promised  to 
her  as  soon  as  ever  he’s  a  doctor?  Is  she  to  be 
shipped  to>  Canada  along  with  him?  Where’s 
George?  I’ll  go  to  him. 

[ God  help  George  when  he  meets  her.  Ah! 
here's  Denis  in  the  other  door.  Isn’t  he 
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lovely?  You’d  know  he  was  from  Dublin  by 
his  clothes  and  his  smartness.  He's  just- 
turned  twenty-two.] 

Denis.  Hullo,  mother  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Denis  !  my  darling-  boy  !  (She's 
flinging  her  arms  round  his  neck;  she’ll  have  him 
choked. ) 

Denis.  Hold  on,  mother — or,  rather,  don’t 
hold  on  !  Don’t  kill  me  altogether  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  How  are  you,  my  poor  boy? 

Denis.  Top  hole.  Hallo\  Aunt  Ellen;  this 
is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  (I'd  say  he  was  cod¬ 
ding  her  from  the  way  he  kissed  her.)  Well, 
Kate. 

[ This  young  girl  coming  in  is  Delia  Duffy. 
She’s  not  as  simple  as  she  looks.  She’s  her 
father’s  daughter.  The  fellow  with  her 
carrying  all  the  luggage  is  Peter 
Geoghegan,  he’s  nothing  much  one  way  or 
the  other.] 

Peter.  Where  will  I  leave  these? 

Denis.  Oh,  chuck  them  up  into  my  room,  like 
a  good  chap.  Here  I’ll  give  you  this  coat. 

[Poor  Peter.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Oh,  Delia,  I  didn’t  see  you. 
Come  in  and  sit  down.  You  went  to  the  station, 
I  suppose? 

Delia.  I  did.  I  can’t  wait,  Mrs.  Geoghegan, 
thanks. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Yerra,  stay  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea. 
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Delia.  I  must  be  off  home  to  give  my 
father  his  supper.  Denis  will  come  down  and 
see  me  later.  There’s  questions  I  want  to  ask 
him.  I  have  it  in  my  mind  he’s  been  carrying  on 
with  a  young  lady  in  Dublin.  (She  is  going.) 

Denis.  Delia,  I  swear 

Delia.  Ssh  !  Don’t  tell  lies  on  an  empty 
stomach ;  wait  till  after  tea. 

[ She’s  gone.] 

Denis.  But,  Delia,  I  .  .  . 

[He's  gone  after  her,  she  has  him  in  good  orider.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  looking  gay  enough  now. 
Little  he  knows  what’s  before  him  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Oh,  Ellen  ! 

[Here’s  George,  Jane  and  Baby.] 

Jane.  Has  he  come? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He  has. 

Mrs.  Geog.  George,  you  won’t  be  hard  on 
him?  He’s  dead  tired  and  hungry. 

George.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  ex¬ 
amination  ? 

Mrs.  Geog.  He  didn’t;  it’s  likely  he  doesn’t 
know.  It  11  break  his  heart  when  he  finds  out 
he  s  failed — if  failed  he  has.  Couldn’t  we  keep 
it  from  him  for  a  day  or  two>? 

Jane.  It’s  better  he  should  know  it,  mother. 
George  is  right.  It’s  time  a  change  was  made. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Jane! 

Jane.  You  never  think,  maybe,  I’d  want  my 
chance  as  well  as  Denis.  You  never  think,  may- 
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be,  Donough  will  get  tired  waiting. 

[ You  wouldn't  think  Jane  coidd  be  so  bitter.) 

Baby.  And  I’m  not  going  to  stay  in  this  hole 
of  a  place  any  longer. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You’re  an  unnatural  family, 
that’s  what  you  are  ! 

[Denis  is  back;  he  has  a  box  of  cigars  in  his 

hand.) 

Denis.  What’s  the  confabulation  about? 
Have  you  a  match,  George? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Tell  Elannah  to  bring  in  the  tea. 

[Of  course  it’s  Kate  that  goes.) 

Denis.  Beastly  cold,  isn’t  it? 

[Look  at  them  moving  aside  so  that  he  can  have 
the  centre  of  the  fire.) 

Well,  Aunt  Ellen,  what’s  the  latest?  Is  it 
true  you’ve  been  making  a  fortune  turning  tui»f 
into  paper? 

Aunt  Ellen.  It  isn’t. 

Denis.  I’m  surprised  to  hear  that.  A  wide¬ 
awake  woman  like  you,  with  a  bog  of  your  own. 
You  should  keep  moving,  Aunt  Ellen,  keep  mov¬ 
ing. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Thank  you  for  your  advice. 
George.  Aunt  Ellen  has  some  regard  for  the 
family.  She’s  got  a  good  position  in  her  eye  for 
Peter. 

Denis.  What’s  that? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Manager  of  a  shop,  a  ce 
operative  shop. 

Denis.  Co-operation?  I  see.  That  s  the 
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latest.  Sir  What’s-his-name,  the  hairy  poet 
chap  and  all  the  rest  of  the  gang— they’ll  suit 
you  down  to  the  ground,  Aunt  Ellen.  They’re 
just  your  sort. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Do  you  know  them? 

Denis.  Me?  No— thank  God  ! 

George.  It’s  time  some  of  us  made  a  little 
money. 

Denis.  Oh,  if  there’s  money  in  it.  I’m  sure 
there  s  no*  one  knows  better  than  I  do1  how  much 
we  want  money. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Poor  boy  ! 

George.  No  one  knows  better  than  you  do 
how  to’  spend  it. 

Denis.  Well,  it’s  made  to  be  spent,  isn’t  it? 
What  are  you  grousing  about,  anyway?  Look 
what  I  brought  you.  (He’s  giving  him  the  box 
of  cigars.)  They’re  good  ones,  too. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Oh,  George,  isn’t  it  good  of 
Denis?  He  never  forgets  you.  (She's  glad  of 
the  chance  to  soften  George. ) 

Denis.  Wait  till  you  see  what  I  have  up¬ 
stairs  in  my  bag  for  you,  mother. 

George.  Thank  you,  but  I’d  rather  you 
wouldn’t  spend  your  money — I  mean  m  y  money 
- — on  me. 

Denis.  Oh,  I’ve  been  jolly  economical  lately. 
I  don’t  believe  I’ve  had  more  than  ten  pounds 
from  you  since  the  summer. 

George.  Ten  !  You  believe  queer  things. 

Denis.  Well,  not  more  than  twenty — or 
twenty-five. 
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George.  Tell  me  this  :  have  you  been  betting 
lately? 

Mrs.  Geog.  George  ! 

Denis.  No.  Honour  bright.  Never  once 
since  you  gave  me  that  rowing.  Though  I  don’t 
mind  telling  you  I  missed  a  good  thing  last  week; 
could  have  made  twenty  pounds  as  easily  as 
lighting  a  cigarette. 

Jane.  You’re  sure  you  weren’t  betting? 

Denis.  Absolutely.  .  .  .  Why  you  all 

look  disappointed  .  .  .  as  if  you  wished  1 

had  been  .  .  .  What’s  the  matter? 

George.  What  does  this  mean  so?  (He's 
giving  him  the  telegram. ) 

Denis.  A  wire?  Is  it  for  me? 

George.  Read  it  and  see. 

Denis.  Oh,  I  suppose  it’s  from  Flanagan. 
He  said  he’d  wire  the  result  of  the  exam.  ;  it 
wasn’t  out  when  I  left  Dublin. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  mind  it,  Denis.  Have 
your  tea  first — ’tis  nothing  at  all. 

Baby.  Be  qi^iet,  mother.  Can’t  you  let  him 
read  it? 

George.  Well? 

Denis.  Oh,  I’ve  lost  my  exam.  Isn’t  that  a 
beastly  nuisance?  I’m  not  surprised;  I  guessed 
I  hadn’t  got  it.  (Faith,  it  doesn't  seem  to 
trouble  him.) 

Mrs.  Geog.  Never  mind,  my  poor  boy.  It 
doesn’t  matter  the  least  bit  in  the  world. 

[Hannah,  Kate  and  Peter  are  back.] 
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Here’s  Hannah  with  the  tea.  .  .  .  Put  this 

out  of  your  head  and  have  a  bit  of  chicken  and  a 
sup  of  tea. 

[She’s  coaxing  him  to  the  table.] 

Sure,  what  are  those  examinations  after  all? 
Only  cross  questions  and  botheration.  I  never 
could  see  the  use  of  them.  Run  off  and  boil  an 
egg-,  Hannah. 

[Hannah’s  gone.] 

There’s  a  nice  hot  cup,  now.  Drink  it  and 
don’t  worry  your  head  over  this. 

Denis.  Oh,  I’m  not  worrying,  mother.  I’ll 
get  it  next  time  to  a  dead  cert.  (He’s  eating 
his  tea  as  if  nothing  had  happened. ) 

George.  You  won’t. 

Denis.  Oh,  yes,  I  will.  You’ll  see.  I’ll 
work  like  a  nigger  from  now  till  June.  Don’t 
worry  about  it,  old  chap.  Push  me  over  the 
butter. 

George.  I’ve  done  worrying.  I’ve  gone 
through  a  deal  of  that  in  the  last  few  years. 

Denis.  That’s  right.  Take  life  easy.  That’s 
what  I  do. 

George.  I’ve  been  thinking  that.  It’s  time 
you  worried  round  a  bit  now. 

Denis.  I’ll  worry  till  I  get  this  exam,  anyway. 

George.  I’m  not  going  to  ask  you  to. 

Denis.  What  do  you  mean?  You’re  all 
looking  dashed  solemn.  What  is  it? 

[He’s  beginning  to  feel  there’s  something  up.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  mind  George,  Denis. 
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He’s  a  bit  put  out  to-night,  but - 

George.  Mother  !  We’ve  been  thinking 
things  over;  we  think  you’ve  been  long  enough 
at  College;  it’s  time  you  left. 

Denis.  Left  !  Leave  Trinity  !  But  I’m  only 
half  through. 

George.  That's  not  my  fault,  is  it? 

Denis.  But  I  can’t  become  a  doctor.  I'm 
not  qualified. 

George.  I ’m  not  asking  you  to  be  a  doctor. 

Denis.  But  .  .  .  what  ...  I  don’t 
understand. 

George.  Well,  here  it  is  in  two  words. 
There’s  been  enough  and  too  much  money  spent 
on  you;  I’ll  spend  no  more.  Yes,  I  will,  though 
—twenty  pounds  more.  That’ll  pay  your  passage 
to  Canada  and  leave  a  bit  in  your  pocket. 

[That’s  a  slap  in  the  face  for  him.  There’s  not 
a  word  out  of  him. ] 

Denis.  You’re  joking. 

George.  I  am  not.  * 

Denis.  But  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  why? 

George.  Because  there’s  a  couple  of  others 
here  to  consider  as  well  as  yourself.  It’s  fair 
they  should  get  their  chance.  You’ve  had  yours. 

Denis.  And  what  am  I  to  do  in  Canada? 

George.  You  can  find  out  when  you  get  there. 
You’ve  a  pair  of  hands,  haven’t  you?  When 
you’ve  an  empty  belly  and  a  pair  of  hands,  I  tell 
you  you  won’t  be  long  finding  something  to  do. 

Denis.  I  see  .  .  .  Are  you  all  agreed  on 

this — or  is  it  only  George? 
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Mrs.  Geog.  Denis,  darling-,  I’ll  never  desert 
you. 

Denis.  Are  you  all  agreed  on  this? 

Jane.  I’d  be  sorry  you’d  go,  but  Donough  is 
getting  tired  waiting  for  me. 

Bab\  .  \  ou  re  not  the  only  one  wants  educa- 

tion.  I  m  not  going  to  stick  in  Ballycolman  all 
my  life. 

Kate.  George  is  right. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’ve  had  your  chance,  Denis, 
and  you’ve  thrown  it  away.  It’s  time  you  turned 
round  and  worked  for  yourself.  Let  this  be  a 

lesson  to  you - - 

Peter.  It’s  time  I  got  a  look  in. 

Denis.  Well,  I  think  it’s  a  damned  shame. 
[He  11  be  losing  Ins  temper  in  a  minute.  ] 

George,  it's  your  own  fault.  You  brought  it 
on  yourself. 

Denis.  I  didn’t.  I  didn’t  !  I  never  asked  to 
be  sent  to  College ;  I  never  asked  to  have  all  this 
money  spent  on  me.  I’d  have  been  content  to 
live  here  with  the  rest  of  you— 

Peter.  You  were  too  clever  for  the  like  of  us. 
Mrs.  Geog.  Different  altogether. 

Denis.  I  wasn’t. 

Aunt  Ellen.  To  look  at  you  standing  there 
amongst  them,  Denis,  ’tis  easy  seen  how  different 
you  are. 

Denis.  Yes,  I’m  different  now,  but  whose 
fault  is  that?  It’s  not  mine.  Who  was  it  made 
me  out  to  be  so  clever ;  whcujnsisted  on  making 
a  doctor  of  me,  or  sending  me  to  Trinity?  It 
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was  all  of  you.  From  the  time  I  was  a  baby  you 
treated  me  as  if  I  was  something  wonderful,  and 
now  when  you  find  I’m  not  what  you  thought  1 
was  you  kick  me  out — across  the  sea  to  Canada, 
where  you’ll  never  hear  of  me  again.  You  give 
me  the  education  of  a  gentleman,  lashings  of 
money  in  my  pocket,  no  wish  denied  me,  and  in 
the  end  you  tell  me  I’m  to  be  a  labourer. 

George.  There’s  other  work  besides  farming 
in  Canada. 

Denis.  It’s  unfair. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  won’t  let  you  go,  Denis. 

Denis.  Oh,  I’ll  go  fast  enough,  never  fear. 
We  all  know  what  George  is  when  he’s  made  up 
his  mind  about  a  thing.  He  made  up  his  mind 
I  was  to  go  to  College  to  be  a  doctor,  and  I  went. 
Now  he’s  made  up  his  mind  I’m  to  go  to  Canada, 
and  I’ll  go.  He’s  got  the  purse;  he  can  do  what 
he  likes. 

Aunt  Ellen.  If  you  weren’t  a  fool  you 
wouldn’t  be  saying  these  things;  he  might  do 
great  things  for  you  yet  if  he  had  a  mind  to. 

Denis.  I’m  asking  no  favours  from  him.  I’ll 
not  take  a  shilling  from  him.  I’ll  get  enough 
some  other  way  to  take  me  out  of  this;  don’t  be 
afraid  you’ll  be  bothered  with  me.  I’ll  go  back 
to  Dublin  to-morrow.  . 

Mrs.  Geog.  Denis  ! 

Denis.  I’ll  be  free,  anyway,  from  this  to 
make  my  own  life  in  my  own  way.  I’m  tired  of 
other  people  managing  it  for  me. 
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George.  You’re  vexed  with  me  now.  Some 
day  you’ll  be  very  thankful  to  me. 

Denis.  I’ve  no  doubt  I  will.  You’re  giving 
me  a  great  opening.  I’m  tremendously  obliged 
to  you  all. 

Mrs.  Geog.  It  breaks  my  heart  to  hear  you 
talk  so  bitter.  And  Delia— what’ll  Delia  say  at 
all  to  all  this  ? 

Denis.  Delia?  Oh,  you  may  be  sure  George 
has  some  plan  in  his  head  for  Delia.  She’s  to  go 
to  South  Africa,  I  suppose,  or  maybe  he’s 
arranged  to  marry  her  himself. 

George.  I’ve  no  wish  to  part  you.  She  can 
marry  you  and  go  to  Canada  if  she’s  willing.  I’ll 
pay  the  passage  for  the  two  of  you. 

Denis.  Thank  you  for  nothing.  I’m  asking 
no  money  from  you,  and  I’ve  no  intention  of 
asking  Delia  to  come  out  and  rough  it  in  Canada. 
She  wasn’t  brought  up  to  that  sort  of  thing. 

Peter.  John  Duffy  would  give  you  money 
with  her  maybe.  Enough  to  set  the  two  of  you 
up  in  Canada. 

Denis.  I’m  asking  nofavours  from  John  Duffy 
or  from  any  of  you.  I’ll  tell  Delia  the  truth;  tell 
her  I’m  being  kicked  out_byyjnyMamily^ because 
I’m  goodjor  nothing .  I’ll  make  an  end  of  the 
whole  thing.  I’ll  write  to  Delia  to-night,  this 
very  minute — I’ll  go>  back  to  Dublin  in  the  morn¬ 
ing;  I’ll  not  stay  another  night  here. 

Aunt  Ellen.  This  is  hard  for  you,  Denis,  but 
maybe  it’s  the  best  thing  that  could  happen. 

Denis.  That’s  it,  Aunt  Ellen ;  the  best  thing 
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in  the  world  for  all  of  us.  Peter  will  go  out  to 
you,  Donough  will  marry  Jane,  Baby  will  go  to 
Dublin;  there’ll  be  plenty  of  money  for  every¬ 
thing.  Denis  will  be — well,  it  doesn’t  matter 
a  damn  where  Denis  will  be.  He’ll  be  out  of  the 
way,  at  any  rate.  Babe,  darling,  get  me  a  sheet 
of  paper  and  an  envelope. 

Mrs.  Geog.  My  heart’s  broken  between  you 
all. 

Kate.  Don’t  take  on,  mother. 

[Baby's  brought  him  the  paper. ] 

Denis.  Thanks,  Babe;  you’re  a  jewel.  Look 
out  for  yourself  when  you  go  to  Dublin ;  all  the 
fellows  in  Skerry’s  will  be  mad  after  you.  There’s 
something  really  fascinating  about  you. 

[ How  bitter  he  is!  Look  at  the  toss  of  her 
head.  They're  watching  him  writing. 
Aunt  Ellen's  got  the  girls  round  her ;  she’s 
speaking  in  a  low  voice  to  them.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  don’t  think  he  should  write 
that  to  Delia  about  his  being  turned  out.  Great 
laughing  the  neighbours  will  be  having  at  us,  and 
all  the  talk  we  made  of  his  cleverness  for  the  last 
twenty  years. 

Kate.  There’s  truth  in  that,  Aunt  Ellen. 

Baby.  I’d  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the  street 
for  the  next  twelvemonth,  and  all  we’ve  been 
blowing  about  him. 

Peter.  There’s  that  little  loan  I  got  partly 
on  the  good  prospects  of  Mister  Denis. 

Aunt  Ellen.  If  you’ll  take  my  advice  you’ll 
give  out  that  he’s  gone  out  to  a  good  position  in 
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Canada.  1  had  a  brother  there  once,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  He  died  without  a  child.  No  matter. 
Can’t  you  say  Denis  has  gone  out  to  his  cousins 

-that  they  re  in  a  big  way  of  business?  That 
will  save  your  face.-  - - 

[-4  great  idea,  sure  enough.] 

Jane.  \  ou're  a  great  wpman-Tor  schemes, 
Aunt.  ’  ~~  '■ 

George.  It’s  a  good  idea.  We  don’t  want 
to  be  disgraced  out  and  out. 

Baby.  People  to  laugh  at  me— ’twould  make 
me  mad. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Do  you  hear  what  we’re  saying, 
Denis? 

Denis.  I  do.  It’s  nothing  to  me  what  lie  I 
leave  behind  me.  I  don’t  care  if  they  know  the 
truth  about  me.  But  you  can  have  your  own 
way  in  this,  too.  I’ve  told  her  I’m  off  to  Canada 
in  two  days,  and  we  can’t  get  married.  I’ll  put 
a  postcript  to  say  I’m  going  out  to  a  big  position. 

Aunt  Ellen.  It’s  a  pity  you’re  so  hasty. 
Delia  is  a  good  match  ;  you  shouldn’t  throw  her 
away  SO'  smart. 

[He's  got  the  letter  done.] 

Denis.  There  !  Send  Hannah  down  to 
Duffy’s  with  it. 

[Jane  goes  to  the  door.] 

Jane.  Hannah,  come  here  a  minute. 

George.  Before  you  send  it,  Denis,  think 
again  over  what  I’ve  said.  I  know  you’re  fond 
of  Delia;  I  don’t  want  to  come  between  you. 
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Marry  her;  I’ll  send  you  both  to  Canada,  and  I’ll 
put  a  bit  of  money  in  your  hand. 

Denis.  You’ve  washed  your  hands  of  me, 
George.  You  and  Delia  have  got  to  take  the 
consequences  of  it  as  well  as  I. 

[Here’s  Hannah  with  an  egg.] 

Take  that  note  down  to  Duffy’s,  Hannah. 
Hannah.  I  will.  There’s  your  egg. 
’Tisn’t  laid  two  hours,  and  Mrs.  O’Connell 
says  she’ll  send  you  in  one  every  day  as  long  as 
you’re  here. 

Denis.  I’ll  be  putting  no  strain  on  her  hens, 
Hannah.  I’m  off  to-morrow. 

Hannah.  To-morrow !  Yerra - 

Aunt  Ellen.  To  Canada  he’s  going,  Hannah. 
To  a  grand  position  there  with  his  uncle’s  eldest 
son. 

Hannah.  Canada !  For  goodness  sake  ! 
And  is  he  not  going  doctoring? 

Aunt  Ellen.  This  is  better  than  doctoring. 
A  great  position  he’ll  have.  You  can  be  off  now. 
Tell  everyone  you  meet  about  Denis. 

Hannah.  I  will,  to  be  sure.  I’m  delighted, 
Mister  Denis,  things  have  turned  out  so  well  for 
you.  Delia  Duffy  will  be  burning  the  house  down 
for  pure  joy  to-night.  I’ll  be  off  as  fast  as  my 
legs  can  carry  me.  ( God  knows  that’s  not 
saying  much.  Still  when  she’s  got  a  hit  of 
gossip  she’ll  lose  no  time.) 

George.  You’re  feeling  bitter  about  this, 
Denis.  I’m  sorry  for  you.  Will  you  believe  me 
saying  I  think  it’s  for  the  best? 
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Denis.  You  don’t  care  a  damn  whether  I  be¬ 
lieve  you  or  not.  (That's  enough  for  George. 
He’s  going  out) 

Mrs.  Geog.  Your  tea’s  cold.  Wait  till  I  get 
you  a  hot  sup.  Will  you  have  a  bit  of  chicken? 

Denis.  I  couldn’t  eat  anything.  I  wish  you’d 
all  leave  me  alone.  You’ve  got  all  you  wanted 
from  me.  I’ll  be  gone  for  ever  in  the  morning. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You’re  beat  out.  You’ve  a 
headache,  maybe? 

Denis.  I  have. 

Mrs.  Geog.  The  tea  will  do  you  good.  I’ll 
get  them  to  make  you  a  piece  of  hot  toast. 
Kate  or  Baby,  or  one  of  you,  run  into  the  kitchen 
and  make  a  piece  of  toast — quick. 

Baby.  I  think  it’s  time  Denis  learned  to  make 
his  own  toast. 

Peter.  I’m  not  going  to  make  it  for  him  any¬ 
way. 

Jane.  I’ve  other  things  to  do. 

[ Off  with  them  all.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  mind  them.  I’ll  make 
the  toast  for  you.  It  will  all  come  right. 

Denis.  It’s  so  unfair — so  unfair;  that’s  what 
I  mind. 

Mrs.  Geog.  It  is,  it  is.  (She’s  kneeling  try 
the  fire  toasting  bread.) 

Denis.  It  was  your  fault  first,  mother^  You 
made  me  out  to  be  something  great. 

Mrs.  Geog.  And  aren’t  you?  Is  there  a  lad 
anywhere  as  clever  as  you?  Sure,  hasn’t  every- 
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one  the  same  story  of  your  smartness,  and  they 
can’t  all  be  mistaken. 

Denis.  They  arc. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Not  at  all.  You’ll  yet  what  you 
want  in  the  end.  You'll  see. 

Denis.  I  want  nothing-  at  all  now  except  io 
be  let  alone. 

Mrs.  Geog.  My  poor  boy.  ...  I  never 
feel  as  if  the  other-s  were  my  children  the  way  you 
are. 

Denis.  And  I’ve  been  a  bad  son  to  you. 

Mrs.  Geog.  \ou  haven’t,  vou  haven’t. 
You’ve  never  given  me  a  cross  word.  You 
mustn’t  go  across  the  sea  to  Canada.  What 
would  I  do  without  you,  and  what  would  poor 
Delia  do? 

Denis.  Poor  Delia  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Every  girl  in  the  place  is  wild 
about  you.  They  were  mad  that  you’d  never 
look  at  one  of  them  only  Delia  Duffy.  I  never 
thought  she  was  half  good  enough  for  you ;  I 
always  hoped  you’d  marry  a  lady  from  the  city, 
for  all  John  Duffy  has  the  Post  Office  and  "is 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council.  .  .  .  But 

you’d  have  got  money  with  her. 

Denis.  Well,  that’s  all  over  now. 

Mrs.  Geog.  The  toast  is  just  done.  Hold  it 
a  minute  and  I’ll  fetch  the  cup  of  tea.  ATou  can 
sit  there  and  be  taking-  it. 

o 

[Here  s  Kate  back.  She  lias  a  piece  of  toast  cn 
a  plate.  ] 
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Kate.  I  made  a  piece  of  toast  at  the  fire  up¬ 
stairs. 

[And  Jane  in  the  other  door  with  another  piece  of 

toast.  ] 

Jane.  Denis,  will  you — - —  Oh,  have  you 

been  making  toast? 

[ And  Hannah  s  head  in  at  the  door.f 
Hannah.  Have  you  the  toasting-fork  there, 
ma  am.  Peter  wants  to  make  a  piece  of  toast 
for  Mister  Denis. 

Denis.  I  want  none  of  your  toast.  You  can 
keep  your  bally  toast. 

[But  he’s  taking  the  piece  his  mother  holds  out 
to  him.  ] 


Curtain. 


I 


ACT  II 

[1'he  same  room  again  later  in  the  evening  and 
George  and  Peter  sitting,  talking .  ] 

Peter.  You  think  I  should  take  it,  then? 

George.  I  do. 

Peter.  But  supposing-  it  fails? 

George.  Aunt  Ellen  will  stick  to  it  for  a  year 
of  two,  and  by  that  time  it  will  have  failed  or 
succeeded.  If  it’s  a  success,  you’re  game  ball; 
if  it  fails  you’re  no  worse  off  than  you  are  now, 
and  there  will  always  be  foolish,  contrary  people 
starting-  them  co-operative  thing's;  that  class  is 
as  thick  as  thieves  and  lavish  with  the  money; 
once  you  g-et  well  in  with  them  they’ll  not  desert 
you.  Besides,  you  knowing-  all  about  shop¬ 
keeping,  you’ll  be  able  to  make  things  easier  for 
the  locals.  Do  you  understand  me? 

Peter.  I  do. 

George.  Them  co-operatives  have  never 
succeeded  yet,  but  if  they  ever  do — ’twould  be 
bad  days  for  us.  I’d  like  to  see  you  there  for 
life,  and  yet  ’twouldn’t  be  well  to  be  too  success¬ 
ful. 

Peter.  Ah,  there'll  be  some  sort  of  a  middle 
course. 

[  With  a  wink.'] 
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George.  That’s  what’s  in  my  mind. 

I  eier.  And  Donough  will  marry  Jane  and 
come  in  here  in  my  place,  and  Baby  will  be  up 
m  Dublin,  and  Denis  will  be  off  our  hands. 
Faith,  it  all  fits  together  as  neat  as  a  pa^^le^ 

George.  And  you  could  be  giving-  an  eye  to 
Aunt  Ellen  s  bit  of  land,  and  not  letting  her  play 
Puck  with  it  with  her  contrary  schemes,  and  in 
the  enc!  she’ll  leave  it  to  you,  why  wouldn’t  she? 
She  11  forget  Denis  when  the  salt  water’s  be¬ 
tween  them. 

Peter.  He’s  been  a  weight  on  us  for  years; 
we’re  well  rid  of  him.  But  all  the  same,  I  felt 
sorry  for  the  poor  fellow  to-night. 

George.  Ah,  he’ll  do  first-class  in  Canada. 
Sure,  all  sorts  does  well  out  there.  I’m  only 
afraid  of  the  mother  having  the  life  wore  out  of 
me  fretting  after  him. 

Peter.  She’ll  get  over  that  in  time. 

George.  Well,  she  must.  Pm  noT_. going 
back  on  what  I  said  about  Denis.  Go  he  must. 

[ Here’s  their  aunt.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  George,  your  mother  wants  you. 
She’s  above  in  her  room. 

George.  Is  she  after  going  to  bed? 

Aunt  Ellen.  She  is  not;  she  can’t  get  this 
business  of  Denis  out  of  her  mind,  the  creature. 

George.  There’s  no  use  in  her  talkng  of  it  to 
me.  My  mind  is  made  up ;  we’re  all  determined. 
Denis  must  go. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Even  so,  a  word  from  you  might 
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quiet  her.  Anyhow,  she  won’t  take  rest  till  Hie 
sees  you. 

George.  I’ll  go  to  her  so. 

\_H.e  s  gone.  ’Tisn’t  likely  there's  anything  he 
can  say  will  quiet  her.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’d  have  to  pity  her.  Jjenis 
was  always  her  white-headed  boy,  and  this  is  a 
blow  to  her.  Well,  we  must  all  go  through  with 
>t.  dell  me,  are  you  coming  out  to 

Kilm  array  ? 

Peter.  I’m  after  talking  it  over  with  George; 
he  advises  me  to  go. 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  right.  You’ll  never  regret 
it.  I  suppose  you  know  all  about  co-operation  ? 

Peter.  Divil  a  bit.  But  I  can  keep  a  shop. 

Aunt  Ellen.  That’s  all  we  want. 

Peter.  I’ll  leave  you  and  the  Committee  to 
do  the  co-operating. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’d  better  come  back  there 
with  me  to-morrow.  1  he  sooner  you  see  the 
Committee  the  better.  Not  that  there’s  a  fear 
you  won’t  get  it,  for  I  mentioned  your  name  to 
them  and  they  were  agreeable ;  but  it’s  best  to 
make  sure  of  them  ;  you  never  know  when  they 
wouldn’t  turn  round  behind  your  back  and  put 
in  an  ignorant  fellow — a  fellow  who  couldn’t 
weigh  a  pound  of  sugar— just  because  he  was  a 
relation  of  one  of  them.  It’s  one  ofjhe  curses 
of  the  country,  giving  positions  to  relations. 

Peter.  I  agree  withWou j  Aunf.  " 

Aunt  Ellen.  They’re  a  jobbing,  ignorant 
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crowd  out  at  Kilmurray,  .  .  .  There’s  a 

knock.  Who  can  it  be  this  hour  of  night? 

Peter.  Hannah’s  snoring  this  half-hour.  I’ll 
see  who>  it  is. 

[He  s  gone  and  here  he  is  hack  and  John  Duffy 
'until  him.  John  is  one  one  of  the  solidest 
men  in  Ballycolman,  Chairman  of  the  District 
Council ,  Chairman  of  the  Race  Committee, 
and  a  member  of  every  Committee  and  every 
League  in  the  village.  He  has  three  public- 
houses  and  a  grocery  business  and  the  Post 
Office  and  a  branch  of  the  National  Bank 
once  a  month,  and  a  trade  in  old  hens  and 
eSSs  and  a  terrible  turn-over  in  turkeys  at 
Christmas.  .  .  .  Oh,  a  weighty  man. 

Yes,  he  buried  the  wife  long  ago; 
he's  no  child  but  Delia.  He's  not  looking  in 
too  pleasant  a  humour.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  Oh,  good  evening,  Mr.  Duffy; 
you’re  welcome.  I  was  wondering  who  the 
knock  might  be. 

Duffy.  ’Tis  late  for  visits,  but  I  slipped  up 
to  see  George  for  a  minute. 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  in  the  mother’s  room. 
Will  you  tell  him,  Peter? 

[Peter’s  gone  to  tell  George.] 

Will  you  sit  down,  Mr.  Duffy?  . 
'Twon’t  be  long  to  Christmas  now. 

Duffy.  That’s  true. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  looking  well.  How’s 
Delia  these  times? 

D' 
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Duffy.  She’s  well  enough.  She  got  a  great 
throw-over  to-night. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Is  that  a  fact? 

Duffy.  Is  Denis  around? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  not.  He’s  gone  to  bed. 

Duffy.  He’s  going  from  you,  I  hear? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He  is  'indeed,  poor  boy.  It’s 
hard  parting  from  him,  but  since  it’s  for  his 
advantage  we  wouldn’t  stand  in  his  way. 

[  Wouldn  t  anyone  believe  her  the  way  she  says 

it  ?] 

Duffy.  To  be  sure,  to  be  sure. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  always  said  he  was  too  clever 
to1  be  a  doctor.  \\  hen  you  see  the  ignorant 
fellows  that  are  turned  into  doctors,  you  can’t 
believe,  Mr.  Duffy,  that  it  takes  much  wit  to  cut 
off  a  man’s  leg  or  to  give  him  a  bottle  of  medi¬ 
cine. 

Duffy.  There’s  something  in  that. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Now  in  Canada  he’ll  find  an 
opening  suitable  to  his  smartness.  A  brother  of 
my  own  went  out  there  forty  years  ago  and  ’tis 
wonderful  the  way  he  got  on. 

Duffy.  Is  it  to1  his  people  Denis  is  going? 

Aunt  Ellen.  It  is.  He  left  a  troop  of  sons 
and  daughters  after  him. 

Duffy.  And  where  do  they  live? 

Aunt  Ellen.  They?— Oh,  they  live  in  Saint 
Paul. 

Duffy.  I  thought  that  was  in  the  States. 

Aunt  Ellen.  There’s  a  place  of  that  name  in 
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Canada,  too.  Do  you  suppose  I  wouldn’t  know 
my  own  brother’s  place? 

Duffy.  I  beg-  your  pardon,  ma’am;  indeed  1 
meant  no  such  thing-.  He’s  in  business,  I  sup¬ 
pose? 

Aunt  Ellen.  You  may  say  he  is,  then.  By 
all  accounts  he  owns  half  the  town. 

Duffy.  Do  you  tell  me?  Denis  will  have  a 
fine  position  so. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Oh ,  the.  best  in  the  world. 
Nothing-  to  do  but  superintending  like,  strolling 
about  with  his  hands  in  his  pockets  making  other 
people  work  and  putting  money  In  the  Bank  all 
the  time. 

Duffy.  Bedad,  that  sounds  a  good  life.  Tell 
me,  what  class  of  business  has  your  brother? 

[ That’s  a  facer!] 

Aunt  Ellen.  A  mixed  business,  Mr.  Duffy. 

[ Good  woman!] 

Duffy.  I  see. 

[Here’s  Peter  back  with  George.] 

George.  You  were  wanting  me,  John? 

Duffy.  I  was. 

George.  If  it’s  the  fertilizer  you’re  after,  I 
didn’t  get  it  in  yet.  I  have  it  ordered  a  fortnight 
or  more. 

Duffy.  ’Tisn’t  that  at  all.  .  .  .  This  is 

great  news  about  Denis. 

George.  Ay. 

Duffy.  He’s  off  to  Canada? 

George.  He  is. 
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Duffy.  Hannah  was  blowing-  about  a  fine 
place  he’s  going-  to,  and  your  Aunt  was  saying 
the  same  thing  just  now.  It’s  a  fact,  I  suppose? 

George.  That’s  true. 

Duffy.  Lashings  of  money  and  nothing  to 
do. 

George.  I  believe  so. 

Duffy.  His  cousins  own  the  town? 

Oeorge.  They  do. 

Duffy.  ’Tis  very  sudden. 

George.  That’s  the  way  things  come,  John. 
Only  this  evening  it  was  settled. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Of  course,  Denis  being  so 
clever,  we  always  looked  for  something  big  to 
turn  up  for  him. 

Duffy.  Delia’s  in  a  state  over  it. 

George.  Ah,  she  needn’t  be.  Indeed,  we 
were  all  sorry  about  that,  but  it  couldn’t  be 
helped.  They  were  only  children,  John,  and 
with  Denis  going  off  now  there  was  no  use  going 
on  with  it.  Delia’s  a  nice  little  girl;  she’s  too 
good  for  Denis - 

Peter.  That’s  a  fact. 

Aunt  Ellen.  She’ll  take  up  with  someone 
who’ll  be  a  deal  more  suitable. 

Duffy.  They’ve  been  promised  to>  one  another 
for  two  years;  as  soon  as  he’d  be  a  doctor  they 
were  to  be  married,  and  now  in  the  heel  of  the 
hunt  he  gets  a  big  position  in  Canada,  he  spreads 
his  sails  and  away  with  him,  leaving  her  behind. 
Faith,  it  looks  to  me  as  if  you  thought  she  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  him. 
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[ Didn't  1  know  he  was  near  his  temper.] 

George.  Indeed,  John,  you’re  making  a  mis¬ 
take.  That’s  not  the  way  with  it  at  all.  It’s 
the  other  way  about. 

Dufi  \.  That  s  the  way  I  look  at  it,  anyway, 
and  that’s  the  way  the  neighbours  will  look  at  it. 

George.  Sure,  it’s  not  cross  about  it  you 
are? 

Duffy.  Oh  no,  not  at  all.  There’s  nothing  in 
the  wide  world  a  man  likes  better  than  to  have 
his  only  child  trampled  on  like  dirt,  to  be  left 
tooled,  to  be  made  a  mock  of  by  the  countryside. 
Cross?  What  would  make  me  cross?  I  never 
felt  in  a  pleasanter  temper  than  I  do-  this  minute. 

Peter.  You’re  talking  strange. 

Duffy.  The  two'  of  you  will  hear  stranger 
talk  than  this  before  you’ve  finished  with  the 
Duffys. 

George.  What  do  you  mean  ? 

Duffy.  I  mean  Denis  marries  Delia,  or 
else  . 

George.  He  can’t  marry  her. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Put  that  notion  out  of  your 
mind,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Duffy.  Then  if  he  won’t  marry  her,  1  put 
the  matter  into-  the  lawyer’s  hands  to-morrow. 
£i,ooo  damages. 

[Oh,  my  God!] 

George.  John  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  Mr.  Duffy  ! 

Peter.  You’re  raving  ! 

Duffy.  Ay,  you  think  yourselves  great  people, 
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don’t  you?  You’ve  a  brother  who’s  a  gentle¬ 
man,  who  is  much  too'  high  up  to  get  married  to 
a  Duffy.  It’s  good  enough  for  Delia  to  be 
thrown  aside  like  an  old  shoe  when  the  fancy 
takes  you.  She’s  not  good  enough  to  be  brought 
to  Canada,  to  the  fine  place  there  that  . 

George.  John,  wait.  I  . 

Duffy.  But  I’ll  show  you  you’ve  mistaken 
your  man.  As  long  as  Delia  has  a  father  by  her 
she’ll  not  be  treated  that  way.  I’ll  show  you  ! 
The  Duffys  aren’t  people  to  be  trampled  on  so 
easy.  I’ve  power  to  my  back — and  money — 
more  money  than  you  have — and,  by  the  same 
token,  I’ll  see  a  lump  of  yours  before  I’m  done 
with  you.  I’ll  have  the  smartest  lawyer  in  Ire¬ 
land  on  my  side.  I  got  all  Denis’s  letters  off 
Delia  to-night — oh,  there’s  no  doubt  of  my  case. 
I’ll  beat  you  to  the  wall,  I’ll  bleed  you,  I’ll  teach 
you  the  way  to-  treat  a  decent,  honest,  poor  girl 
who  never  did  you  a  day’s  harm  only  demeaned 
herself  mixing  with  low,  sneaking  people  the  like 
of  the  Geoghegans.  Good  night  to  you. 

George.  Stop,  for  God’s  sake,  Mr.  Duffy. 
You  don’t  know  what  you’re  talking  about. 

Duffy.  Faith,  I  do,  only  too  well. 

George.  ’Tisn’t  true.  All  that  about  Canada 
isn’t  true. 

Duffy.  Isn’t  he  going  there? 

George.  He  is,  but  not  to  . 

Duffy.  That’s  enough  about  it. 

[He's  goi)\g  out,  but  George  is  holding  him 

back.] 
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George.  Don’t  go.  Look  here,  I’m  telling' 
you  the  truth  now,  the  same  as  if  you  were  a 
magistrate  on  the  bench.  He’s  going  tO'  no 
situation  there;  he’s  been  kicked  out  of  this 
because  we’re  tired  of  paying  his  bills. 

Duffy.  Do  you  expect  me  to  believe  that? 

George.  You  must  believe  it.  Aunt  Ellen, 
tell  him  that  what  I’m  saying  is  true. 

Aunt  Ellen.  It’s  true,  every  word  of  it.  I’ve 
no  cousins  in  Canada,  my  brother  died  unmarried, 
Denis  will  have  to  work  like  a  labourer  in  Canada. 

Peter.  We’re  turning  him  out;  he’s  a  useless, 
idle  fellow. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Delia’s  well  rid  of  him;  a 
burden  he’d  be  to  her, 

George.  She’ll  get  a  man  twice  as  good 
before  the  year’s  out, 

Peter.  He’s  a  waster, 

George.  No  sense  at  all, 

Peter.  A  gambler,  betting  all  day  on  horses, 

Aunt  Ellen.  Cards  and  drink, 

George.  He  has  his  mother’s  heart  broken, 

Peter.  ’Tis  a  great  escape  Delia’s  having, 

George.  They’d  be  in  the  Union  before  they’d 
be  a  year  married, 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  a  disgrace  to  the  family. 

Duffy.  Well,  what  sort  of  a  fool  do  you  take 
me  to  be  at  all?  Haven’t  I  two  eyes  in  my  head? 
Don’t  I  know  Denis  since  the  day  he  was  born? 
Isn’t  he  known  to  be  the  cleverest,  smartest  .  .  . 

George.  Not  at  all. 

Duffy.  ...  lad  In 


the  countryside. 
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Didn’t  you  tell  me  yourself  the  way  he  swept  all 
before  him  in  the  College  in  Dublin? 

George.  ’Tisn’t  true.  Three  times  he’s 
after  failing. 


Duffy.  Wasn’t  he  going  to  be  set  up  there 
in  a  big  house? 

Peter.  Not  at  all. 

Duffy.  Wasn’t  his  aunt  going  to  leave  him 

all  her  money? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’ll  never  get  a  penny  from  me, 
Dufi  y.  And  now  you’d  like  me  to  turn  around’ 

A 

and  disbelieve  it  all.  Ah,  you’re  clever,  but 

you’re  not  clever  enough  for  me. 

George.  You’re  making  a  mistake.  To-night 

things  turned  up. 


Duffy.  They  did;  I  know  well  they  did. 
Canada  turned  up,  a  big  position  turned  up, 
plans  and  schemes  you  made  to  throw  us  over. 
I  see  your  game.  Tell  me  George,  is  Saint 
I  aul  the  name  of  the  place  Denis  is  going  to? 
George.  No. 

[Look  at  Duffy  turning  on  the  aunt.] 
Duffy.  Didn’t  I  know  you  were  lying,  ye  old 
brazen  thing  the  way  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to 
trace  him  to  bring  him  back  to  marry  my 
daughter.  But  I  don’t  care  a  damn  where  he  is 
going  to.  You’re  right,  Delia’s  well  quit  of 
him;  she’s  well  quit  of  the  whole  troop  of  the 
Geoghegan’s— but  I  want  that  ^1,000  and  I’ll 
have  it  too. 

^  Peter. ^  It^s_jhe_jinith_we’re  telling  you,  Mr. 
Duffy.  The  rest  was  all  lies. 
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Duffy.  I  know  well  it’s  liars  you  all  are 
[Here’s  Donough;  he’s  excited-like.] 

Donough.  I  couldn’t  go  home  till  I’d  con¬ 
gratulated  you  about  Denis.  All  the  people  at 
the  concert  were  talking  of  it.  It’s  over  rail¬ 
ways  he’ll  be,  I’m  told;  a  sort  oUl  railway  kina-. 

George.  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Duffy.  Do  you  hear  that? 

Donough.  George,  my  mind’s  made  up;  I’m 
going  with  him.  When  he  has  all  that  power 
he’ll  be  able  to  do  something  for  the  man  that’s 
going  to  marry  his  sister.  I’m  tired  of  slaving 
on  here  and  no  nearer  marrying  Jane  than  I  was 
live  years  ago.  Now  I’ll  have  her  out  to  me 
before  the  autumn.  What  day  is  he  sailing? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Don’t  mind  what  the  people  are 
saying,  Donough.  There’s  not  a  word  of  truth 
in  it  all. 

Donough.  Isn’t  Denis  going  to  Canada? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He  is,  but  not  . 

Donough.  Well,  then,  what’s  to  hinder  me 
going  along  with  him?  ’Twill  be  a  queer  thing 
if  he  doesn’t  contrive  to  get  me  into  a  good  job 
out  there. 

George.  He’ll  do  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Peter.  Put  the  idea  out  of  your  head. 

Donough.  Why  so? 

Duffy.  Listen  here  to  me,  Donough;  I’ll  tell 
you  the  way  it  is.  This  family’s  too  high  up  in 
themselves  for  the  like  of  you  and  me.  We’re 
not  class  enough  for  them,  do  you  see?  The 
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Geoghegans  are  a  great  people,  the  Duffys  aren't 
good  enough  for  them  at  all.  We’ve  been 
thrown  over;  Delia’s  not  a  fit  match  for  my 
brave  Denis.  You’ll  be  the  next  to  go  ;  it  couldn’t 
be  expected  that  Jane  Geoghegan  would  marry 
Donough  Brosnan.  They  have  plans  of  marry¬ 
ing  Jane  to  a  lord. 

Donough.  What’s  that  you  say? 

George.  Don’t  mind  him,  Donough. 

Donough.  I  will  mind  him. 

George.  You  can  marry  Jane  to-morrow  for 
all  I  care.  Duffy’s  mad. 

Duffy.  Mad?  Take  care  what  you’re  say¬ 
ing,  George  Geoghegan.  There’s  a  law  against 
slander  and  abuse  as  well  as  against  breaking 
a  promise  of  marriage.  Here’s  my  final  word  to 
you  :  Denis  marries  Delia  and  takes  her  with 
him  to  Canada. 

George.  He  can’t. 

Duffy.  Or  he  finishes  his  course  in  Dublin 
and  marries  her  when  he’s  a  doctor,  the  very 
minute  he’s  qualified. 

George.  He  can’t. 

©uffy.  Then  I  bring  an  action.  r^i,ooo 
damages.  You  can  take  your  choice.  I’ll  give 
you  ten  minutes  to  yourselves  to  talk  it  over.  I’ve 
got  to  go  and  see  Magner  for  a  minute.  I’ll  be 
back  for  an  answer.  Mind,  I  mean  every  word 
I  say.  The^  marriage  or  an_ action.^  That’s  my 
final  word  to  you,  yon  pack  of  schemers  ! 

[He’s  off — what  a  slam  he  gave  the  door.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  a  terrible  man. 
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George.  That’s  a  nice  fix  we’re  in. 

Peter.  What  the  divil  can  we  do  now? 

Donough.  I  don’t  understand  what  it’s  all 
about. 

George.  We’re  kicking  Denis  out  to  Canada 
because  he’s  a  useless,  idle,  extravagant  fellow, 
and  Duffy  has  an  idea  that  he’s  going  out  to 
some  big  place  there,  and  is  mad  he  won’t  marry 
Delia. 

Donough.  Is  that  the  way  it  is?  I  never 
had  much  belief  in  Denis. 

George.  I  wish  to  God  you  could  get  Duffy 
and  the  rest  to  be  of  the  same  mind.  There’s  no 
one  in  the  village  will  believe  the  truth. 

Donough.  Sure,  there’s  nothing  harder  to 
believe  than  the .  tnith^ 

Peter.  But  what  are  we  going  to  do? 

George.  Let  me  think.  My  head’s  bursting. 
What  was  it  Duffy  said?  Either  marry  her  and 
take  her  to  Canada  or  go'  through  with  College, 
or  else  the  breach  of  promise.  ...  I  won’t 
send  him  back  to  College;  I’d  rather  have  the 
breach — ’twouldn’t  cost  me  more  in  the  end. 
Maybe  Denis  might  be  ten  years  in  Dublin  or 
twenty  years  missing  his  examinations  and  spend¬ 
ing  money.  Oh,  where  would  it  all  come  from? 
.  .  .  But  ^1,000  to  go  to  Duffy,  or  ^500 

itself— we’d  be  ruined;  we’d  never  get  it  back 
from  the  shop.  • 

Donough.  Yerra,  let  Duffy  bring  the  case 
against  Denis  and  bankrupt  him.  What  matter? 

George.  Bankrupt  him  !  Do  you  think  I’m 
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the  one  to  stand  by  and  see  a  Geoghegan  broken 
by  a  Duffy  or  anyone  else?  I’d  sooner  die  in 
the  Union.  There’s  but  the  one  thing  for  it. 
Denis  must  marry  her;  he  must  take  her  with 
him  to  Canada. 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’ll  do  that  all  right;  sure 
he’s  mad  to  marry  her. 

George.  Call  him  down  here,  Peter. 

Aunt  Ellen.  He’s  gone  to  bed  I  think. 

George.  Pull  him  out  of  bed,  then.  This 
must  be  settled  before  Duffy  comes  back.  He’ll 
put  the  case  into  the  lawyer’s  hands  to-morrow 
if  we  don’t. 

Peter.  I’ll  call  him.  ( He's  gone.) 

Aunt  Ellen.  It’s  a  terrible  upset  we're  in. 

George.  It  was  all  your  fault  with  ypur 
schemes  for  saving  the  family’s  good  name.  If 
we’d  told  the  truth  from  the  first,  this  wouldn’t 
be  on  us  now.  (He’s  turning  on  her.) 

Aunt  Ellen.  That’s  a  queer  thing  to  say  to 
me,  George.  Small  respect  you’re  showing  me. 

George.  I  don’t  know  what  I’m  saying. 

Aunt  Ellen.  It  looks  like  it  indeed.  Any¬ 
way,  the  truth’s  a  dangerous  thing  to  be  saving 
in  a  little  place  like  Ballycolman. 

Donough.  It  will  be  all  right.  Denis  will 
marry  Delia,  and  there’ll  be  no  more  about  it. 

George.  I  won’t  have  an  easy  minute  till  the 
pair  of  them  are  married  and  gone.  Oh 
Donough,  it’s  an  awful  thing  to  be  the  head  of  a 
family.  Since  the  father  died  I’ve  not  had  a 
minute’s  rest,  pulled  this  way  and  that  way,  this 
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one  wanting  to  get  married,  another  going  into 
business,  Baby  flying  up  to  Dublin,  Denis  doctor- 
ing-  -many  a  time  I  wished  I  was  born  an  orphan. 

Aunt  Ellen.  God  forgive  you. 

George.  It’s  true,  Aunt  Ellen.  Look  at  the 
life  I’ve  led  between  you  all,  and  no  one  ever 
thinking  maybe  I’d  want  to  get  married,  or  have 
a  bit  of  fun,  or  spend  a  bit  of  money.  For  two 
pins  I’d  throw  the  lot  of  ye  over  to-morrow  and 
sail  away  out  of  this  for  ever. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Yerra,  talk  sense,  George; 
that’s  no  way  to  be  behaving. 

George.  There’s  no  escape  for  me.  I’m 
caught  like  an  old  cow  with  her  head  in  a  stall. 

[ Here’s  Peter  back  with  Denis.  It  was  no  tie 
saying  he  was  in  bed,  look  at  his  striped 
pyjamas  and  his  elegant  dressing  gown.j 

Denis.  What  do  you  want  me  for?  Haven’t 
you  bothered  me  enough  this  evening  without 
hauling  me  out  of  bed? 

George.  Denis,  old  Duffy  has  been  here 
raging  mad.  He  threatens  a  breach  of  promise 
unless  you  marry  Delia.  You’ll  have  to-  do  it. 
You’ll  have  to'  marry  her  at  once. 

Denis.  What?  Marry  Delia? 

George.  Yes,  and  take  her  to  Canada  along 
with  you. 

Denis.  Oh ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  knew  you’d  be  delighted. 
’Twas  breaking  your  heart  parting  from  her. 

Denis,  And  what  are  we  to  live  on  in  Canada? 
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George.  You’ll  find  plenty  to  live  on. 

Aunt  Ellen.  A  man’s  lost  without  a  woman 
out  there,  they  say.  You’d  read  on  the  papers 
the  great  scarcity  of  women  there  is  in  Canada. 

Peter.  That’s  so;  she’ll  be  a  great  addition 
to  you. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Father  Murphy  would  marry 
you  to-morrow  when  he  knows  the  hurry  you’re 
in. 


Denis.  I  see.  .  .  .  Listen  here  to  me. 

Haven’t  I  agreed  to  everything  you’ve  planned 
for  me  all  my  life  through.  To-night  I  agreed  to 
go  to  Canada  because  it’s  your  wish;  I  agreed  to 
break  with  Delia.  Now  you  want  me  to  take 
Delia  off  to  Canada,  without  a  position,  without 
a  place  to  go  to,  with  a  few  pounds  in  my  pocket 
that  wouldn’t  keep  us  for  a  month.  Put  the 
idea  out  of  your  head;  I’ll  not  do  it.  There’s 
things  I’ll  submit  to  myself,  but  I  won’t  ask 
Delia  to  share  them. 

George.  Do-  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  don’t 
want  to  marry  Delia?  You  don’t  care  about  her? 

Denis.  I  do  care  for  her.  That’s  why  I  won’t 


George.  That’s  crazy  talk.  You’ll  do  all 
right  in  Canada. 

Peter.  You  won’t  be  there  a  week  before 
you’ll  have  a  big  position. 

Donough.  You’re  sure  to  do  fine. 

George.  A  clever  lad  like  you  will  get  on  fast. 

Denis.  You  hadn’t  much  opinion  of  my  clever¬ 
ness  an  hour  ago.  I’ll  have  to  rough  it  and  take 
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my  chance  with  all  the  others,  and  as  soon  as  I’ve 
made  a  place  for  myself  I’ll  marry  Delia;  but  I’ll 
not  ask  her  to  share  the  roughness  and  poverty 
you’re  sending-  me  out  to. 

George.  Denis,  don’t  turn  on  us  like  this. 

Denis.  You  turned  on  me  bitterly  to-night, 
George.  You’ve  kicked  me  out,  you’ve  wrecked 
my  life,  you’ve  made  me  give  up  Delia. 

George.  But  I  want  you  to  marry  her  now. 

Denis.  And  I  won’t.  You  know  why. 

George.  I’d  give  you  a  few  pounds  going  to 
Canada. 

Denis.  I  won’t  take  them. 

George.  If  you  went  back  to  College - 

Denis.  I  won’t  go>  back  to  College. 

Aunt  Ellen.  In  the  name  of  God,  what  do 
you  want? 

Denis.  I  want  to  be  let  make  my  own  life  in 
my  own  way.  I  want  to  be  let  alone  and  not 
bothered.  (He’s  going  towards  the  door.) 

George.  Where  are  you  off  to? 

Denis.  To  bed,  of  course — and  to  Canada. 

George.  Will  you  marry  Delia? 

Denis.  No.  (And  he’s  gone.) 

Donough.  Wait — Denis -  (He’s  gone  after 

him. ) 

[ Poor  George.  You’d  have  to  pity  him.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  And  Duffy  will  be  here  in  a 
minute  for  his  answer. 

Peter.  Well,  it’s  the  breach  of  promise  now, 
and  no  mistake. 

George.  We’re  ruined,  we’re  mined  ! 
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Aunt  Ellen,  Yerra,  not  at  all.  Maybe  when 
the  fit  of  anger  passes  John  Duffy  will  think 
better  of  what  he  said  to-night.  But  we  must 
stand  up  to  him  boldly;  don’t  let  on  we’re  afraid 
of  him. 

Peter.  Maybe  he’d  come  to  terms. 

George.  I  wouldn’t  demean  myself  making 
terms  with  him.  Let  him  bring  us  into  the 
Courts.  I’ll  face  him;  I’ll  not  have  it  said  I 
was  afraid  of  him. 

Aunt  Ellen.  That’s  right.  / 

George.  A  Geoghegan’s  as  good  as  a  Duffy 
any  day. 

Aunt  Ellen.  And  better. 

[There’s  a  knock.  ] 

Glory  be  to  God  !  there  he  is. 

Peter.  I  suppose  I’ll  have  to  let  him  in. 
’Twouldn’t  do  to  pretend  we’re  all  gone  to  bed. 

George.  I  ’na._afraid  of  no  man.  Open  the 
door.  ’Tis  terrible,  oh,  ’tis  terrible-!  Why  did 
I  ever  open  my  lips  to-night  about  Denis?  .  .  . 

I'm  wondering  .  .  .  Em  wondering,  Aunt, 

if  you  spoke  to  Duffy  yourself  to-night?  You 
used  to-  be  good  friends  long  ago,  I’ve  heard  it 
said.  I  .  .  .  I 

Aunt  Ellen.  To  be  sure  I’ll  speak  to  him;  a 
woman  can  often  come  around  a  man.  Ye  only 
heat  him. 

George.  I’ll  have  nothing  to  do  with  compro¬ 
mises  and  settlements,  and  it’s  no  surrender,  as 
they  say  in  Derry,  but — but — do  your  best  for 
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me.  Whisht  !  He’s  coming-.  I’ll  be  up  to 
speak  to  the  mother. 

[And  he  slips  out  one  door  as  Peter  and  Duffy 
come  in  the  other.] 

Duffy.  Well,  ma’am,  I’m  back.  Where  has 
George  gone  to? 

Aunt  Ellen.  He  slipped  up  to  speak  to  his 
mother.  Peter,  go  and  look  for  him. 

[Isn’t  she  cute  the  way  she  got  rid  of  Peter?] 

Won’t  you  sit  down? 

Duffy.  I’d  sooner  stand.  Two  minutes  will 
give  me  my  .answer,  I  suppose. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Take  it  easy  while  you  have  a 
chance.  .  .  .  John  Duffy,  you’re  a  clever 

man  ;  I  don’t  know  a  cleverer. 

Duffy.  I’m  obliged  for  your  good  opinion, 
ma’am. 

[How  stiff  he  is.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  That  story  of  Denis  being  good 
for  nothing  is  true,  but  it  suits  you  not  to  believe 
it,  and  you’re  right.  I’d  do  the  same  in  your 
case. 

Duffy.  You  would  ? 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  would  so>.  Oh,  I  always  gave 
in  you  were  one  of  the  smartest  men  in  the 
country.  .  .  .  You’re  looking  to  getting  a 

deal  of  money  out  of  this  action? 

Duffy.  I  am. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  wonder  will  you.  They’re 
queer,  chancey,  uncertain  things,  breach  of  pro¬ 
mise  cases.  Great  expense,  a  troop  of  lawyers, 
terrible  harrying  in  the  witness-box  and  maybe 
E 
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twenty  pounds  at  the  end  of  it  all,  or  the  case 
dismissed.  And  Delia  such  a  nervous  little  girl, 
I  wonder  you’d  like  to  drag  her  through  the 
Courts. 

Duffy.  Don’t  be  afraid  for  Delia  ma’am.  A 
thousand  pounds  will  cover  a  deal  of  blushes. 

Aunt  Ellen.  A  thousand  pounds. !  You’ll 
never  see  the  quarter  of  it,  no,  nor  a  hundred 
pounds.  It’s  the  foolish  people  who  go  looking 
for  money  in  a  breach  of  promise  case.  The 
wise  ones  settle  it  up  between  themselves — and 
you  were  never  a  foolish  man,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Duffy.  I  m  foolish  enough,  anyway,  not  to 
let  my  name  be  trampled  in  the  dirt.  It  doesn’t 
suit  me  to  have  Delia  treated  as  if  she  wasn’t 
good  enough  for  a  Geoghegan. 

Aunt  Ellen.  ’Tis  a  pity.  She’ll  hardly  get 
married  so-.  The  lads  are  shy  of  having  anv- 
thing  to  sav  to  a  girl  was  in  a  breach  of  promise 
case — afraid  they’d  be  the  next  to  be  hauled  up. 

.  .  .  What  good  will  that  do  either  of  you? 
A  little  bit  of  money  now  slipped  into  your  hand 
without  bother  or  lawyers  would  be  more  value 
to  you.  A  clever  man  would  settle  the  whole  thing 
for  fifty  pounds. 

Duffy.  Would  he  indeed? 

Aunt  Ellen.  You  know  well  the  Geoghegans 
are  a  weak  family.  If  you  got  a  couple  of  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  damages  itself,  who  knows  would 
you  ever  be  paid?  But  it  doesn’t  reflect  well  on 
me  to  have  my  nephews  dragged  into  Court. 
Come,  Mr.  Duffy,  if  I  gave  you  fiftv  pounds 
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would  you  withdraw  the  case? 

Duffy.  I’ve  got  my  senses  still,  thank  God. 
Fifty  pounds?  Keep  it. 

Aunt  Ellen.  That’s  not  a  civil  way  to  be 
answering  me — and  yet  we  were  good  friends 
once — John. 

Duffy.  We  were. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  often  think  of  those  old  days 
—ah,  I  suppose  you’ve  forgotten  them  long  ago. 
But  we  were  good  friends. 

Duffy.  ’Twasn’t  my  fault  we  weren’t  closer 
than  friends. 

[ After  all,  he's  sitting  down  and  near  her  too.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  remember.  Those  days  are 
gone  long  ago.  .  .  .  You’d  have  given  me 

anything  I  asked,  then. 

Duffy.  I  would. 

Aunt  Eleen.  Do  you  remember  the  day  you 
walked  twelve  miles  to  get  a  red  ribbon  I’d  set 
my  mind  on  having  for  the  races? 

Duffy.  I  do. 

Aunt  Ellen.  And  now  I’m  offering  you  fifty 
pounds,  and  you  throw  it  back  in  my  face  as  if  T 
was  an  old  hen-woman  at  a  fair. 

Duffy.  Fifty  pounds  is  no  money  at  all. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Sixty,  then  .  .  -  seventy 

.  .  Ah,  John,  you  couldn’t  refuse  me.  .  .  • 
for  the  sake  of  old  times  .  .  ,• 

Duffy.  A  lot  you’re  talking  of  old  times. 
Look  here,  Ellen,  are  you  in  earnest?  Do  you 
want  the  case  stopped? 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  do  so. 
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Duffy.  Then  there’s  a  way  you  can  do  it. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Tell  it  to  me. 

Duffy.  You  can  do  what  I  asked  you  to  do 
when  we  were  boy  and  girl  together. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Mr.  Duffy  ! 

Duffy.  Why  not?  Give  me  a  hundred 
pounds  down,  and  promise  me  you’ll  marry 
me  before  Shrove,  and  I’ll  let  Denis  and  the 
Geoghegans  go  to  the  divil. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  could  never  do  it. 

Duffy.  You  were  near  doing  it  fifteen  years 
ago,  after  I  buried  the  wife. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’ve  lived  my  own  life  always, 
I’m  too'  old  to  change.  I  wanted  freedom.  I 
wanted  to  live  like  the  birds,  I  wanted  to  do  what 
I  pleased  with  my  own  money. 

Duffy.  You’ve  had  your  freedom,  and  what 
have  you  made  out  of  it?  Nothing  at  all. 
You’ve  run  after  crazy  schemes,  goats  and  the 
like;  your  farm  is  gone  to  waste;  you’re  getting 
on  in  years,  soon  you’ll  be  an  old  woman,  Ellen, 
with  no  one  to  look  after  you,  only  relations 
craving  for  your  money.  You’d  better  have  me; 
I’ll  take  care  of  you,  I’ll  look  after  you,  you’ll 
have  all  the  freedom  you  want.  When  you  were 
a  girl,  Ellen,  you  were  too  proud  to  look  at  me, 
and  I  married  Honora  Reilly  to  spite  you.  After 
she  died  on  me  I  asked  you  again,  but  you 
wouldn’t  have  me.  You’re  the  only  woman  I 
ever  wanted.  You  made  me  mad  to-night  with 
vour  talk  of  old  times.  You  must  marry  me, 
you  must  !  Never  will  you  regret  it 
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Aunt  Ellen.  I  couldn’t,  John.  I’m  old.  I’d 
like  to  be  free. 

Duffy.  Good-night,  so. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Why  are  you  going? 

Duffy.  What  use  is  there  in  me  staying? 

Aunt  Ellen.  But  what  about  the  case? 

Duffy.  I’ll  see  the  lawyer  in  the  morning. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  a  hard  man.  You 

always  get  what  you  want. 

Duffy.  I  didn’t  get  the  one  thing  I  wanted 
in  all  the  world. 

Aunt  Ellen.  If  1  gave  you  a  hundred  pounds 
without  the  promise? 

Duffy.  ’Twouldn’t  do  me. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Why  do  you  want  to  marry 
me  ? 

Duffy.  Contrariness,  I  suppose. 

[He’s  kissed  her,  glory  he  to  God!] 

Aunt  Ellen.  Stop,  John  !  You  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourself. 

Duffy.  You’ll  have  me.  I  see  you  will. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  taking  a  lot  for  granted. 

Duffy.  I’m  taking  you,  anyway.  (He’s 
kissed  her  again !) 

Aunt  Et.lf.n.  You’re  a  terrible  man. 

Duffy.  Why  the  divil  didn’t  you  let  me  do 
that  thirty  years  ago,  when  we  were  boy  and 
girl  together?  I  made  an  offer  at  it  one  time, 
and  you  slapped  me  across  the  face. 

Aunt  Ellen.  It’s  what  I’d  like  to  do  to  you 
this  minute. 
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Duffy.  You  may  then.  (Look  at  him  stick¬ 
ing  his  face  out  to  hey.) 

Aunt  Ellen.  Get  along-  with  you  ! 

Duffy.  Cripes  !  I’d  like  to  g-et  drunk,  I’d 
like  to'  pull  the  house  down,  I’d  like  to'  go*  bawl¬ 
ing  singing  through  the  streets  of  Ballycolman  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  hope  you’ll  do  nothing  of  the 
kind,  a  respectable  man  like  you,  with  a  grown 
daughter  and  a  wife  interred. 

Duffy.  Don’t  remind  me  of  her.  I’m  twenty 
years  old — not  a  minute  more. 

Aunt  Ellen.  If  you  keep  shouting  like  that 
you’ll  have  George  down. 

Duffy.  Faith,  that  reminds  me  .  .  .  I’ll 
draw  up  a  paper  and  you  can  sign  it.  (He’s 
always  an  eye  to  business. ) 

Aunt  Ellen.  What  are  you  asking  me  to 
sign  ? 

Duffy.  A  promise  to  pay  me  a  hundred 
pounds  down,  and  that  you’ll  marry  me  before 
Shrove  provided  I  drop  the  case  against  Denis 
Have  you  you’re  cheque-book  handy? 

Aunt  Ellen.  It’s  here  in  my  bag. 

Duffy.  Make  out  a  cheque  so  for  me  for  a 
hundred  pounds. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Tt’s  a  whip  of  money. 

Duffy.  Sure,  it’s  not  going  to  pass  out  of 
the  family.  I’ll  spend  it  on  stocking  the  farm. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  a  terrible  man 
T  suppose  you  must  have  your  way.  (She’s 
writing  him  a  cheque,  it  must  be  a  fact  that  she’s 
in  love  with  him.) 
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Duffy.  Sign  there,  now. 

lire’s  doing  that  too.  He’s  got  the  cheque  and 

the  paper  signed  and  into  his  breast  pocket 
they  go.] 


Aunt  Ellen. 
breathe  a  word 
They’d  have  my 
I’ll  find  my  own 
the  marriage. 


h  or  the  love  of  goodness  don ’t 
of  this  to  the  Geoghegans. 
life  for  making  terms  with  you. 
way  later  of  telling  them  about 


Duffy.  I’ll  not  open  my  lips.  And  it  would 
suit  me  better  if  they  thought  I  withdrew  the 
case  of  my  own  free  will.  Isn’t  it  like  a  story 
on  the  pictures,  Ellen,  the  way  you  and  I  have 
come  together  at  the  end  of  all.  ( More  love- 
making.  Look  at  his  arm  round  her  waist.) 

Aunt  Ellen.  Leave  go  of  me ;  there’s  some¬ 
one  coming. 


[It’s  George,  and  his  Aunt’s  slipped  out.  She’s 
all  in  a  flutter  and  no  wonder .  ] 

George.  I’m  sorry  for  leaving  you  so>  long, 
Mr.  Duffy.  I  was  speaking  to'  my  mother  and 
that  young  rascal  of  a  brother  of  mine.  It’s  no 
use  trying  to  make  him  see  reason;  you  might  as 
well  be  talking  to  a  deaf  man. 

Duffy.  Is  that  so? 

George.  My  aunt  was  speaking  to  you? 

Duffy.  She  was. 

George.  I  hope  you’re  feeling  in  a  mo/e 
reasonable  way? 

Duffy.  Oh,  I’ve  reason  enough  on  my  side. 

George.  There’s  no  use  expecting  Denis  to 
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marry  Delia;  he’ll  not  do  it.  What  we’ve  got 
to  do,  Mr.  Duffy,  is  to  settle  our  little  difference 
the  best  way  we  can. 

Duffy.  That’s  a  fact. 

George.  I’m  glad  to  see  you  taking  that  view. 
What  use  is  there  going  into  Court?  Five 
minutes  friendly  talk  is  better  than  all  the  lawyers 
in  the  Four  Courts  .  .  .  Come,  John,’  we 

were  always  good  friends— what  will  you  take  to 
drop  the  case? 


Duffy.  To 


Five  hundred 


pounds.  ( Tch  !  Tch  !) 

George.  I  mean  in  earnest. 

Duffy.  I  m  speaking  in  earnest. 

George.  I’ll  give  you  two  hundred. 

Duffy.  Put  your  hand  there.  There’s  one 
condition  I  make  :  not  a  word  of  this  to  your 
family,  or  anyone.  I’d  rather  have  it  thought 
that  I  withdrew  the  case  mvself. 

George.  It  will  suit  me,  too,  to  be  quiet 
about  this.  The  family  would  be  mad  with  me 
for  going  behind  their  backs.  My  aunt  was  all 
for  fighting  you  to  the  bitter  end. 


Duffy.  Was  she  indeed? 

George.  Don’t  mind  a  word  she  was  saying; 
she’s  a  cranky  old  schemer. 

Duffy.  Would  you  believe  me  telling  you 
she  came  near  striking  me  to-night? 

George.  She  did?  Don’t  mind  her,  John ; 
she  didn’t  mean  a  word  she  said. 

Duffy.  Faith,  there’s  things  she  said  to¬ 
night  I’ll  hold  her  accountable  for  .  .  .  Toll 
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me,  when  will  you  let  me  have  the  money, 

Cxeorge.  I’ll  write  a  letter  to  you  to-night 
promising  to  pay  it  in  six  months’  time,  pro¬ 
vided  you  don’t  bring  up  the  case.  I’ll  have  to 
look  about  for  the  money. 

Duffy.  That’ll  do  me.  But  if  I  haven’t  the 
letter  in  the  morning  I’ll  start  with  the  ease. 

George.  Oh,  you’ll  have  it,  never  fear. 

[Here’s  poor  Mrs.  Geoghegan.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Is  that  Mr.  Duffy’s  voice? 

Duffy.  Good-night  to  you,  ma’am. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Is  it  true  what  I  hear  that  you’re 
making  a  set  against  my  poor  Denis,  that  you’re 
going  to  bring  him  into  the  Courts? 

Duffy.  That  *S  SO'. 

George.  Don’t  go  into  it  now,  mother.  I’ve 
been  talking  it  over  with  Mr.  Duffy.  By  to- 
morrow  morning  he’s  likely  to  see  matters  in  a 
more  reasonable  way. 

Duffy.  I’m  a  generous  man,  ma’am.  (You 
are  !) 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  know  you  are.  I’ll  say  no 
more,  only  leave  it  to  God  and  yourself 
M  ould  you  oblige  me  by  taking  a  note  down  to 
Delia  ? 

Duffy.  Certainly,  ma’am. 

George.  What’s  that,  mother? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Only  a  letter  of  good-bye  from 
my  poor  Denis.  There’s  a  note  for  yourself, 
too,  Mr.  Duffy. 

[She  s  half -whispering ,  she  doesn't  want  George 
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to  heai',  but  he’s  writing  the  note  to  Duffy 
in  the  corner  of  the  room.] 

Duffy.  Thank  you,  ma’am,  fit’s  a  thick 
letter;  he  can’t  help  himself  from  opening  it.) 
Mrs.  Geog.  Are  you  going-  to  bed,  George? 
George.  I  have  to  write  one  letter  first. 

[ Look  what  Duffy’s  pulling  out  of  the  envelope. 
Notes!  Bank  notes  .  .  . /] 

Duffy . May  the  divil  .  .  . 

Mrs.  Geog.  What’s  the  matter,  Mr.  Duffy? 
(She’s  afraid  George  will  notice  and  her  finger’s 
on  her  lips.) 

Duffy.  Oh,  nothing  at  all,  ma’am,  nothing  at 
all.  I’ll  be  going'. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  hope  business  is  good  by  you 
these  times? 

Duffy.  Business?  Oh,  business,  ma’am  is 
good;  never  better,  never  better.  Well,  be  the 
Good-night  to  you  both. 

[He’s  gone.  Well,  well,  such  strategy  and 
manoeuvring — such  lying  as  you  might  call  it.] 


CURTAIN. 


ACT  III 

[The  scene  is  the  same  but  it’s  morning  and  Baby 
singing  at  the  piano  .  .  .  Yes,  a  lovely 

voice,  ’twas  the  nuns  taught  her.  .  .  . 

What’s  that  she's  singing?  “  Because  God 
Made  you  Mine,”  one  of  them  religious  songs 
I  suppose.  Look  at  poor  Kate  dusting  the 
room.  She’s  no  singer.\ 

Kate.  That’s  lovely,  Baby.  You’ve  a  great 
turn  for  music. 

Baby.  I  have,  then.  I  love  them  passionate 
song's.  There’s  some  like  comics,  but  gave  me  a 
song-  with  passion  in  it.  It  goes  through  me 
like.  I  suppose  I’m  queer. 

Kate.  Why  wouldn’t  you  like  them?  Myself, 
I  could  never  tell  one  tune  from  another,  but  I’d 
listen  to'  you  all  day. 

Baby.  Whisper  here,  Kate.  I  had  a  letter 
from  Maggie  Clancy  this  morning,  from  Dublin. 
She  wants  me  to  go'  up  to  her  before  Christmas. 

Kate.  And  will  you? 

Baby.  I  will  so.  Then  I’ll  be  able  to  start  at 
the  classes  the  very  minute  Christmas  is  over. 

Kate.  Where’ll  you  get  the  money? 

Baby.  George  got  twenty  pound  for  sheep 
yesterday;  the  money’s  upstairs.  He’s  pro- 
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mised  it  to  me  ;  and  maybe  I  could  coax  a  few 
pounds  out  of  mother. 

Kate.  I  suppose  you’re  longing  to  be  off. 

Baby.  God  knows  there's  wing's  in  my  heart 
to  be  gone  out  of  this.  I  could  ne\Ter  st  ay  on 
here  the  way  you  did,  never  seeing-  a  bit  of  life 
or  having-  a  chance  .  .  .  Are  you  sorry  you 

didn’t  get  married  that  time? 

Kate.  Oh,  Babe,  often  I  lie  awake  thinking 
of  it.  Not  that  we  were  such  friends  ;  twice  only 
I  saw  him  ;  but  he  was  a  big",  powerful,  hairv 
man,  and  to  have  a  place  of  my  own  and  not  to 
be  depending-  always  on  other  people— even 
thoug-h  they’re  your  own  family. 

Baby.  I  know,  I  know;  ’tis  hard  on  you. 
Maybe  you  II  get  a  chance  of  marrying-  again. 

Kate.  \  erra,  no;  I’m  too  old.  Ah,  where’s 
the  use  in  talking  of  it?  % 

[ Here’s  the  mother .  ] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Have  either  of  you  seen  Denis? 

Baby.  We  didn’t. 

Kate.  I  gave  him  a  bit  of  breakfast  very- 
early — ’twasn’t  more  than  half-seven,  I  think, 
and  he  went  out 'and  I  didn’t  lav  eves  on  him 
since. 

Mrs.  Geog.  And  now  it’s  close  on  twelve 
o’clock  !  Oh,  Kate,  do  you  think  is  there  any¬ 
thing  after  happening  to  him? 

Kate.  Yerra,  what  would  happen  to  him? 

Mrs.  Geog.  What  mightn’t  happen  after  all 
the  work  there  was  last  night?  Shipped  off  to 
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Canada,  parted  from  the  girl  he  loves,  many  a 
man  has  thrown  himself  into  the  river  for  less 

Kate.  Ah,  not  at  all. 

Baby.  There  was  a  grand  song  I  used  to  sin.o- 
one  time  about  a  girl  drowned  herself  for  love° 
but  I’ve  never  had  a  song  about  a  man  destroy¬ 
ing  himself  for  a  girl.  Anyway,  Denis  is  the  sort 
takes  good  care  of  himself.  You  needn’t  fret 
about  him. 

Mrs.  Geog.  God  grant  you’re  right.  But 
all  the  same  I  wish  you’d  walk  up  street  and 
see  is  there  ere  a  sign  of  him. 

j  Baby-  1  mig-ht  do  that.  Listen  here,  mother. 

I  m  off  to  Dublin  in  a  day  or  two. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You  are? 

Baby.  I’ll  want  clothes  and  the  like,  going 
to  Dublin.  I  suppose  you  won’t  grudge  giving 
me  a  bit  of  money? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Money?  Where  would  I  get 
money  ? 

Kate.  Sure,  the  child  would  want  a  couple 
of  pounds  anyway. 

Baby.  There’s  no  need  to  be  saving  it  for 
Denis  any  longer. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  see  what’s  in  your  mind  the 
same  as  if  I  was  sitting  inside  you.  You’ve 
grudged  Denis  every  penny  he  ever  got.  The 
poor  boy,  he’s  no  friend  in  the  world  but  myself. 
Maybe  he’s  lying  cold  and  dead  now  by  reason 
of  the  way  he’s  been  treated  in  this  house  by  his 
own  flesh  and  blood,  but  that’s  nothing  at  all  to 
you  so  long  as  you  can  skeet  out  of  this  to 
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Dublin.  All  his  life  it’s  been  the  same  story  : 
hindered  at  every  turn,  denied  any  little  thing  he 
had  set  his  heart  on,  and  for  all  that  the  cleverest 
of  you  all.  I  haven’t  got  any  money,  and  if  I  had 
it  isn’t  to  you  I’d  give  it. 

[And  with  that,  she's  gone.] 

Baby.  If  I  wasn’t  so  cross  I’d  want  to  laugh 
at  the  notion  of  us  denying  Denis  anything  ! 

Kate.  Well,  we  all  treated  him  hardly  enough 
last  night. 

Baby.  I  believe  you’re  soft  on  him  still.  I 
believe  we  all  are  in  our  hearts,  only  we  daren’t 
let  on. 

[Here’s  George.  ] 

George.  Are  you  there,  Baby?  Did  you  take 
the  money  ? 

Baby.  I  did  not.  Where  is  it? 

George.  In  my  box.  At  least  it  was;  it’s 
not  there  now. 

Baby.  Do  you  mean  it’s  stolen? 

George.  Ah,  who’d  steal  it?  I  must  have 
put  it  in  some  other  place.  But  it’s  queer.  I’m 
certain  it  was  there  I  put  it.  I’ll  have  another 
look. 

[He’s  gone  again.  Aren't  they  a  worry  to  him 
the  whole  flock  of  them.] 

Baby.  ’Twould  be  a  nice  thing-  if,  after  all, 
the  money  was  gone. 

Kate.  George  brought  it  down  to  the  shop 
mavbe. 
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[Jane's  coming  in  now  and  a  paper  in  her  hand.] 

Jane.  A  ou  re  after  vexing-  the  mother  with 
your  talk  of  going  to  Dublin. 

Baby.  Why  should  it  vex  her?  She  was  wild 
for  Denis  to  go-,  and  now  she’s  mad  with  me  for 
following  his  example. 

Jane.  Of  course  a  boy  is  different 
You’ve  your  mind  made  up? 

Baby.  I  m  off  a  Monday,  if  I  can  get  the 
money. 

Jane.  Monday  !  I  wish  you’d  wait  and  see 
me  married.  I  ran  across  to  Peg  Turpin’s  this 
morning  for  a  minute.  She  lent  me  this.  Look 
here;  it’s  full  of  the  queerest,  grandest  things 
ever  you  saw. 

Baby.  Is  it  Weldon’s  you  have? 

Jane.  No.  A  better  paper- — V  ogue.  Peg's 
sister  sent  it  her  from  Dublin. 

[ Tch ,  tch !  Look  at  them  all  round  it  like  wasps 
round  a  jam-pot .] 

What  would  you  think  of  that  one? 

Baby.  To  be  married  in? 

Jane.  Yes. 

Kate.  Wouldn’t  you  feel  ashamed-like  walk¬ 
ing  up  the  chapel  in  it? 

Jane.  I  would  not. 

Baby.  It’s  elegant,  elegant!  That  now  with 
tan  shoes  and  white  gloves — only  I  don’t  like  the 
hat.  ’Tis  too  quiet  for  a  wedding.  You  should 
have  something  flashier — a  big  feather,  or  one 
of  them  scarlet  seagulls. 

Kate.  For  God’s  sake  look  over  the  page. 
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Baby.  Well,  of  all  the  .  .  .  ! 

Jane.  It’s  extraordinary  the  things  they  put 
in  those  fashion  papers. 

Kate.  I’d  drop  dead  if  I  had  that  on  me. 

Baby.  It’s  not  SO'  outlandish  when  you’ve 
looked  at  it  for  a  while.  “  This  simple,  girlish 
frock  ” — that’s  what’s  written  under  it.  It 
should  suit  me,  so.  Would  you  fancy  me  in  it? 

Kate.  You’d  look  lovely  in  anything",  Babe. 
But  I’d  be  in  dread  Father  Murphy  would  speak 
of  it  from  the  altar  if  you  paraded  Ballvcolman 
in  that  rig"-out. 

Baby.  Do  you  think  I’d  waste  it  on  Ballv- 
colman?  It’s  in  Dublin  I’d  wear  it. 

Jane.  There’s  a  blouse  below  at  Peg"’s  I’ve 
set  my  heart  on.  ’Tis  lace  from  here  to  here, 
stripes  of  green  velvet,  gold  buttons — oh,  ’tis 
gorgeous  ! 

[ Here’s  Aunt  Ellen.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  Is  there  no  sign  of  Denis? 

Jane.  He’s  not  been  here.  I  hope  to  good¬ 
ness  nothing’s  happened  to  him. 

Baby.  You’re  as  bad  as  mother.  She  has 
him  killed  and  buried  .  .  .  Look,  Aunt, 

what  would  you  think  of  me  in  that? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Show  .  .  .  Wisha,  Babe, 

you’d  never  disgrace  us  going  about  like  that  ! 

Baby.  It’s  elegant.  And  Jane  has  a  lovelv 
one  here  picked  for  her  wedding. 

Altnt  Ellen.  Are  there  wedding"  dresses 
there?  Show  me. 
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Baby.  I  believe  Aunt  Ellen  is  thinking  of  get¬ 
ting  married  ! 

[. Listen  to  them  all  laughing.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  How  smart  you  are  ! 

What  about  that  one,  girls?  Supposing — sup¬ 
posing  I  was  getting  married. 

Baby.  Sure,  that’s  an  opera  cloak,  Aunt. 

[ Look  at  Duffy  coming  in.  He's  looking 
pleased  with  himself.] 

Duffy.  Good  morning  to  you. 

Baby.  1 

Jane.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Kate.  J 

Duffy.  Good  morning,  Ellen.  I  hope  you’re 
good. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  am,  thank  you. 

Duffy.  Were  you  thinking  over  what  I  said 
to  you  last  night? 

Aunt  Ellen.  To’  tell  you  the  truth,  I  never 
thought  of  it  since. 

[ God  forgive  her!] 

Duffy.  You  didn’t? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Never  once. 

Baby.  Her  mind’s  full  of  the  one  thing  only 
at  the  present  minute,  Mr.  Duffy — dresses, 
wedding  dresses,  no  less.  It’s  my  belief  she’s 
going  to  get  married  on  the  sly. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Hold  your  tongue. 

Duffy.  Wedding  dresses?  Is  that  what 
you’re  at?  Oh,  that’s  all  right 
However,  I  didn’t  come  here  to  talk  the  fashions  : 
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I  wanted  to  see  George  for  a  minute. 

Kate.  He’s  above.  I’ll  call  him. 

Jane.  Come  on  across  to  Peg’s,  Babe,  till 
you  see  the  blouse  I  was  telling  you  about. 

[ The  three  of  them  are  off  with  themselves. 
They’ll  spend  the  rest  of  the  morning  talking 
fashions  at  Peg's.] 

Duffy.  So  you’ve  fixed  on  the  dress  already? 
Aunt  Ellen.  I  haven’t.  But  if  I’ve  got  to 
be  married,  I  may  as  well  be  married  decently. 

Duffy.  Oh,  never  fear,  we’ll  make  a  smart 
thing  of  it  .  .  .  Do  you  know,  Ellen, 

Easter’s  terrible  late  this  vear. 

J 

Aunt  Ellen.  Is  it?  But  what  matter?  I 
always  think  it’s  nicer  late. 

Duffy.  But  a  late  Easter  makes  a  late  Shrove. 
I  looked  at  the  calendar  before  I  slept  last  night. 
Holy  Star,  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
don't  think  there  was  ever  such  a  late  Easter  in 
the  memory  of  man. 

Aunt  Ellen.  What  matter? 

Duffy.  Christmas,  I’d  have  said  if  I’d 
known;  and  I  think  Christmas  it  must  be,  Ellen. 

Aunt  Ellen.  What?  Marry  you  before 
Christmas?  I’ll  do  no  such  thing. 

Duffy.  I  can’t  wait.  You  must. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I  tell  you,  you  must  wait. 
Duffy.  Peg  will  make  you  a  dress  in  a  wreek 
If  you  won’t,  I’ll  have  to  tell  George 
about  the  bargain  you  made. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You  wouldn’t  do  such  a  thing 
after  you  promising. 
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Dui-fv.  A  man  in  love,  you  know  . 

[ Here’s  George  and  the  mother.] 

Mrs.  Geog.  Mi\  Duffy,  did  you  see  Denis? 

Duffy.  I  didn’t.  He  wasn’t  over  at  my 
place.  Delia’s  in  bed,  sick. 

Mrs.  Geog.  The  creature  !  .  .  .  I  hope, 

Mr.  Duffy,  you’ve  come  up  to  tell  us  you’ve 
changed  your  mind  about  the  breach  of  promise? 
I  m  sure  you  couldn  t  wish  to  be  hard  on  us,  old 
friends  as  we  are. 

George.  To  be  sure,  Mr.  Duffy  will  be  reason¬ 
able. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  all  talking  as  if  the  man 
was  something  terrible. 

Duffy.  Well,  I’ve  been  thinking  things  over 
.  .  .  I’ve  a  strong  case  to  go  on,  there’s  no 

one  can  say  I  haven’t.  I’ve  justice  on  my  side, 
my  good  name  to  keep  up,  the  honour  of  my 
poor  motherless  girl,  and — and  all  that.  But, 
after  all,  quarrelling  among  neighbours  is  a  bad 
thing.  Your  poor  father,  George,  was  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  and  for  his  sake,  and  because  it’s 
Delia’s  wish,  and  because  I’m  a  peaceable  Chris¬ 
tian  man,  I’m  going  to-  withdraw  the  case. 

Mrs.  Geog.  The  blessing  of  God  on  you  for 
that  word  ! 

George.  Thank  you,  John. 

Duffy.  Mind  you,  it’s  a  great  loss  to  me. 
I’m  letting  a  deal  of  money  go  from  me,  and  I 
suppose  there’ll  be  people  who’ll  say  behind  my 
back — aye,  and  up  to  my  puss,  maybe — that  the 
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Geoghegans  bested  the  Duffys.  Hut  I  don’t  care. 
I’ll  bear  all  that  for  the  sake  of  the  goodwill  I 
have  to  t*he  family. 

Mrs.  Geog.  You  won’t  *  be  without  your  re¬ 
ward. 

George.  Shake  hands,  John.  You’ve  spoken 
like  a  man. 

Mrs.  Geog.  If  ever  I  wronged  you  in  mv 
thoughts,  Mr.  Duffy,  may  God  forgive  me  and 
reward  you  as  you  deserve. 

Duffy.  I’m  looking  for  nothing  ma’am.  I’m 
glad  I  was  able  to  do  this  for  you.  And  now  I 
must  be  going  back  to  the  Post  Office.  The 
Inspector  might  be  here  this  morning. 

George.  \\  ouldn’t  you  have  something  before 
you  go? 

Duffy.  No,  thank  you,  George.  Seldom  I 
touch  anything. 

George.  Ah,  a  small  drop  .  .  .  Come, 

John  ? 

Duffy.  Well,  just  a  mouthful. 

George.  A  drop  for  you,  Aunt? 

Aunt  Ellen.  No,  thank  you,  George. 

George.  You’re  like  myself;  you  touch  no¬ 
thing.  You’ll  have  some,  mother? 

Mrs.  Geog.  A  small  drop — for  Mr.  Duffy's 
sake.  Here’s  long  life  to  you,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Duffy.  Well,  here’s  luck  to  .  .  . 

[It  would  make  you  thirsty  to  watch  them. 

Would  we  have  time  to  slip  out  for  a - 

Whisht!  There’s  Denis  and  Delia.] 
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Mrs.  Geog.  Denis  !  Where  were  you?  I 
thought  you  were  gone  from  us. 

Denis.  Not  at  all.  You  don’t  get  rid  of  me 
quite  as  easily  as  that.  Good  morning,  Mr. 
Duffy. 

Duffy.  Morning. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Sit  down,  Delia.  Would  you 
take  a  glass  of  wine? 

Delia.  No,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Geoghegan. 

Denis.  You  might  as  well.  Drink  success 
to  me  in  Canada,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Delia.  Oh,  I’ll  do  that. 

[They’re  all  trying  to  make  up  to  her.~\ 

Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  fret  over  this,  alanna.  It 
will  all  come  right  in  the  end,  I’m  sure.  Maybe 
in  a  year  or  two  Denis  will  be  able  to  come  back 
and  marry  you. 

Duffy.  I  thought  you  were  sick. 

Delia.  I’m  better. 

Duffy.  You  look  it. 

Dflia.  You  seem  sorry. 

Duffy.  You’d  better  come  along  home  now. 
The  Inspector’s  likely  to  come  this  morning,  and 
’tis  you  know  about  them  postal  orders  that  went 
astray  on  us. 

Delia.  I’ll  come  in  a  minute. 

Mrs.  Geog.  She  wants  to  see  a  little  of 
Denis  before  he  goes,  small  blame  to  her. 

Duffy.  Ay,  he’ll  have  other  things  to  do  in 
future  besides  love-making. 

Delia.  Indeed,  yes.  •  I  suppose,  Denis,  our 
love-making  has  come  to  an  end? 


So 
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Duffy.  That’s  a  sensible  girl.  I  thought 
maybe  you’d  be  for  not  giving  him  up. 

George.  I’m  sorry,  Delia,  we  had  to  come 
between  the  two  of  you,  but  there  was  nothing 
else  for  it. 

Delia.-  I’m  sure  you  only  did  what  was  rig-ht, 
George. 

Denis.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  haven’t  given 
Delia  up. 

Duffy.  But  you  must. 

George.  You  can’t  get  married,  ryou  know. 

Aunt  Ellen.  You’re  off  to  Canada  to-morrow. 

Denis.  Yes,  yes,  1  know  all  that.  George, 
I’ve  been  thinking  things  over.  What  you  said 
last  night  was  true.  I’ve  been  a  bad  brother  to 
vou,  it’s  right  for  you  tO'  turn  me  out.  The  only 
thing  that  makes  me  unhappy  is  the  case  that 
Mr.  Duffy  threatens  against  us. 

George.  That  needn’t  bother  you. 

Denis.  It  does.  It’s  likely  to  draw  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  you. 

George.  Hush  !  Listen  here 

Denis.  All  my  life  through  I’ve  sacrificed 
myself  to  you;  I’ve  done  all  you  wished  me  to; 
I’ll  go  through  with  it  to  the  end.  Forgive  me 
for  what  I  said  last  night.  I’ve  seen  I  was 
wrong.  I  wrote  another  letter  to  Delia  last 
night;  I  saw  her  early  this  morning,  and  we 
talked  the  matter  over.  Don’t  let  the  weight  of 
the  breach  of  promise  be  on  your  mind  a  minute 
longer.  Mr.  Duffy  will  never  bring  it. 


Si 
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Dull y.  How  do  you  know  I  won’t,  young 
tn  an  ? 

Denis.  Because,  Mr.  Dufly,  Delia  and  I  were 
married  half  an  hour  ag"o. 

[Well,  glory  be  to  God!] 

Duffy.  Ye  .  .  .  ?  It’s  a  lie. 

Denis.  I  beg"  your  pardon ;  it’s  true. 

Duffy.  You  couldn’t  be  married  so  smart. 

Denis,  bather  Murphy  had  heard  the  story 
of  my  going  to  Canada,  and  he  was  quite  ready 
to  marry  me.  I’m  so  glad,  Georg"e,  I’ve  done 
what  you  wished  me  to  do  .  .  .  Excuse  me 

for  a  few  minutes. 

[He’s  gone  out.  .Where's  he  gone  to?] 

Duffy.  How  dare  you — how  dare  you! 

[He  's  in  a  temper.  A To  wonder.  ] 

Delia.  Father  ! 

Duffy.  Ruining-  me — ruining-  me,  that’s  what 
you’d  like  to  be  doing.  Hadn’t  I  my  fortune 
made?  Wasn’t  l  settled  for  life?  Look  at  here  ! 
A  letter  from  George  giving  me  two  hundred 
pounds  provided  I  don’t  go  on  with  the  case. 

Mrs.  Geog.  George  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  George,  how  could  you  ! 

George.  I  didn’t,  I  didn’t  ! 

Duffy.  Look  at  here  again — twenty  pounds 
in  notes  from  Mrs.  Geoghegan  to  let  the  case 
drop,  to  put  nothing  in  the  way  of  the  two  of 
you. 

George.  That’s  the  twenty  pounds  I  missed 
this  morning.  Give  them  here;  they’re  mine. 
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Aunt  Ellen.  Ann,  I’m  surprised  at  you  ! 

Duffy.  And  look  at  this.  A  hundred 
pounds  from  Aunt  Ellen  and  a  promise  to  marry 
me  before  Shrove.  And  now  I  suppose  it’s  no 
better  than  waste  paper. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Ellen,  I’m  amazed  at  you,  think¬ 
ing  of  getting  married  at  your  age  ! 

George.  Aunt  Ellen,  after  what  you  said  ! 

Delia.  Quiet  yourself,  father. 

Dliffy.  ’Tis  easy  to  say,  “  Quiet  yourself  ”  ! 
I  never  thought  you’d  turn  on  me  like  that, 
Delia — the  only  child  I  ever  had  ! 

Delia.  Sure,  it’s  pleasing  you  I  thought  we’d 
be.  Last  night  you  were  fit  to  be  tied  at  the 
notion  of  my  not  getting  married. 

Duffy.  I  thought  he  had  spirit  enough  to 
throw  you  over.  But  the  Geoghegans  are  a 
mean-spirited  lot ;  they  haven’t  even  the  courage 
to  jilt  a  girl. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Well,  thank  God,  I’m  free  of 
my  promise  and  have  courage  enough  to  jilt 
you,  Mr.  Duffy. 

[There’s  a  stab  /] 

Duffy.  Do  you  hear  what  she  says,  Delia? 
That’s  your  doing  .  .  .  I’ve  your  hundred 

pounds,  anyway,  and  I’ll  not  give  it  up,  not  if 
you  bring  me  into  a  court  of  law.  And  I  ve  your 
twenty  pounds  in  notes,  ma’am  ;  I’ll  not  part  with 
them. 

George  They’re  not  hers;  they’re  mine. 

Duffy.  Faith,  they’re  mine  now. 

George.  For  Baby  they  were  meant.  Do  you 
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know,  mother,  1  could  have  you  put  in  jail  for  a 
thief? 

Mrs.  Geog.  And  what  about  the  two'  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  you  squandered  unknown  tO1  any  of 
us? 

Qjeorge.  And  you,  Aunt  Ellen,  after  all  you 
said  about  putting-  a  bold  face  on  it,  110  sur¬ 
render,  and  the  like  . 

Mrs.  Geog.  Yes,  indeed,  you  were  very 
brazen,  engaging  yourself  to'  be  married  like 
that  ! 

George.  Look  here,  Mr.  Duffy,  give  me  back 
that  letter  I  wrote  to  you. 

Duffy.  I  will  not. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Give  me  back  my  cheque. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’d  be  thankful  for  that  twenty 
pounds. 

Duffy.  There’s  been  trickery  and  underhand 
dealing  here.  I’m  not  inclined  to  part  with  these 
in  a  hurry. 

George.  Trickery?  Underhand  dealing? 
You’re  a  nice  one  to  talk  of  trickery  when  you 
had  us  all  tricked  up  to  the  eyes  last  night,  and 
making  me  promise  not  to>  say  a  word  of  it  to 
anyone  !  And  I  suppose  you  had  Aunt  Ellen 
bound  the  same  way.  And  mother  robbing  me, 

and  Aunt  Ellen  betraying  me  behind  my  back - 

Is  it  thieves  and  traitors  I’m  dealing  with? 

Aunt  Ellen.  And  what  about  yourself, 

George? 

Deii'V  Look  here,  all  of  you,  what  s  the  use 
o-oing  on  like  this,  scolding  and  attacking  each 
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other?  Too  smart  you’ve  all  been  trying-  to  be, 
and  Denis  and  I  have  shown  you  up.  Can’t  you 
make  peace  now?  Can’t  you  . 

Duffy.  Will  you  hold  your  tongue,  girl  ! 
Enough  trouble  you’ve  made  already.  One 
certain  thing  is — after  this  morning’s  work  I’m 
done  with  you — done  with  you.  You  can  leave 
the  house  to-day ;  not  a  shilling  will  you  ever  get 
from  me. 

George.  And  I  say  the  same  about  Denis. 
We’re  quit  of  him  now  for  ever.  1  tell  you  it’s 
very  soon,  Delia,  you’ll  repent  of  the  deceitful 
way  you  acted  to-day. 

Delia.  You  can  spare  your  words,  George, 
and  you,  too,  father.  Denis  and  I  aren’t  asking 
help  from  any  of  you.  We  can  get  on  very  well 
without  you.  Denis  has  got  work ;  he  can  sup¬ 
port  his  wife,  and  no  thanks  to  any  of  you. 

Duffy.  Is  he  after  getting  an  appointment? 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  knew  something  good  would 
turn  up  for  him. 

George.  What  is  it,  Delia? 

Delia.  Here  he  is  himself ;  he’ll  tell  you. 

[In  the  name  of  goodness  will  you  look  at  him! 
'Tis  overalls  he  has  on  him  and  his  trousers 
tied  with  string  and  a  muffler  round  his  neck 
and  an  old  greasy  cap.  What  at  all  can 
have  happened ?] 

Mrs.  Geog.  For  goodness  sake  !  Denis  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  Where  in  God’s  name  did  you 
get  the  clothes? 

Denis.  Larry  Hogan  lent  me  them. 
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Delia.  I’ve  been  telling  them,  Denis,  that 
you’ve  got  work.  Tell  them  what  it  is. 

Denis.  1  haven’t  much  time.  I  want  a  bite 
of  something  before  I  go.  (He's  looking  at  his 
wrist  watch.)  I’m  due  in  ten  minutes.  By  the 
way,  you  might  keep  this  watch,  Delia;  it’s 
hardly  suitable  to  my  employment. 

[He  gives  it  to  her.] 

George.  Where  are  you  going? 

Denis.  Oh,  not  far;  don’t  fret,  George;  not 
as  far  as  Canada ;  not  farther,  in  fact,  than  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  shop  door. 

George.  What  do  you  mean? 

Denis.  Well,  as  we  came  up  the  street  from 
the  chapel  after  being  married  one  of  the  men 
working  on  the  road  where  the  steam-roller  is 
was  taken  ill.  I  saw  he  was  pretty  bad  and 
ordered  him  off  to  hospital.  The  foreman  was 
cursing  at  being  left  short-handed ;  I  offered  my¬ 
self  in  the  sick  man’s  place.  I’m  to  gO'  down 
there  after  dinner  hour  at  one  o’clock  . 

[What  the - .'] 

Delia  is  going  to  see  if  we  can  get  two  rooms 
in  one  of  Nolan’s  cottages.  I’ll  send  up  for  my 
clothes  this  evening.  You’ll  be  glad  to  see  me 
starting  to  work  at  last,  George. 

George.  You’re — you’re  mad. 

Duffy.  You’ll  be  working  on  the  street? 

Denis.  Yes,  on  the  street.  I  hope  in  a  day 
or  two  we’ll  have  worked  up  as  far  as  the  Post 
Office,  Mr.  Duffy, 
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Duffy.  Oh,  my  God  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Denis,  Denis,  you  mustn’t  do  it ! 
George,  speak  to  him,  speak  to  him  ! 

George.  Denis,  boy,  don’t  do  it.  Hard  as 
we  were  on  you,  we  wouldn’t  like  to  drive  you 
to  that. 

Denis.  My  dear  old  chap,  don’t  worry  about 
me.  I  assure  you,  I  don’t  mind.  Ballycolman 
or  Canada,  it’s  all  the  same  to  me.  In  fact,  I 
prefer  Ballycolman.  1  like  being  amongst 
friends. 

George.  Friends  !  Think  what  everyone  will 
say  of  you,  and  what  sort  of  a  name  will  they  put 
on  us  to  say  we  drove  you  out  on  the  road  ! 

Denis.  Oh,  let  them  say  what  they  like. 
Mother,  give  me  a  bit  of  bread  and  a  drink  of 
milk.  I  must  be  off,  or  I’ll  lose  my  job.  And 
you  might  put  some  tea  in  a  can. 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’ll  not.  You  to  be  working, 
Denis  !  It’s  a  disgrace  we’d  never  get  over. 

Duffy.  Delia,  speak  to  him  ;  make  him  hear 
reason. 

Delia.  Why  should  I  ?  You  told  me 
straight  a  minute  ago  we  needn’t  look  to  you  for 
help.  We’ve  got  to  live.  Do  you  think  Nolan’s 
have  a  room? 

Duffy.  Delia,  Delia,  do  you  want  to  break 
my  heart?  A  Duffy  to  be  in  one  of  Nolan’s  little 
houses  !  Look  at  here — let  the  two  of  you  come 
and  live  with  me. 

[He’s  almost  crying.’] 

George.  Come  and  live  here. 
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Aunt  Ellen.  Come  and  live  out  at  my  place. 
Denis.  No,  thanks.  I  want  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent.  I  want  tO'  be  working. 

George.  We’d  get  you  something  decent  to 
do. 

Duffy.  A  job  will  turn  up  for  you.  Amn’t  1 
Chairman  of  the  District  Council?  I’m  sure  you 
know  enough  doctoring  to  be  a  tuberculosis 
officer  .  .  .  or  . 

Denis.  1  No,  I  don’t. 

George.  Think  of  something,  Aunt  Ellen. 
You  were  always  a  woman  for  schemes. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Denis,  I  always  favoured  you  ; 
you  were  always  my  pet.  Come  out  to'  Kil- 
murray  ;  manage  the  shop  there.  It’s  a  hundred 
and  fifty  a  year  in  your  pocket,  and  I’ll  leave 
you  the  farm  when  I  die. 

Duffy.  Do,  Denis  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  Do,  like  a  good  boy. 

George.  For  the  mother’s  sake. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Don’t  be  pussy  with  us,  Denis. 
[Look  at  him  smiling  and  shaking  his  head.] 
Duffy.  Look  at  here  :  I’ll  give  you  this  if  you 
will.  There’s  twenty  pounds. 

Denis.  Keep  it,  Mr.  Duffy. 

Duffy.  Here’s  your  aunt’s  cheque  for  £100 

— ’tis  endorsed  and  all. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Take  it,  Denis,  take  it. 

Duffy.  George,  will  you  give  him  that  £200? 
George.  I  will.  Anything  to  save  us  from 

this. 

Denis.  I  don’t  want  it. 
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Duffy.  Then  what  in  the  earthly  world  will 
tempt  you? 

Denis.  I  only  want  to  be  able  to  do  what  I 
'dike  with  my  own  life— to  be  free. 

Duffy.  _Free?  .  .  .  Bedad,  isn’t  he  like 

old  Ireland  asTErng  for^  f reedom ,  and  we’re  hkejhe 
fools  of]]Enghshmen^offe^n^-j3jIn_everyr  "bloody 
thing  except  tho  n, nf  .  .  .  Do  I)enis, 

do  like  a  darling-  boy,  g-o  out  to-  Kilmurray  and 
manag-e  the  shop. 

Denis.  I  don’t  know  that  much  about  shop¬ 
keeping. 

George.  Yerra,  that’s  the^  best  reason  you 
could  have  for  going.  Sure,  ’tisn’t  a  real  shop, 
only  one  of  them  co-operatives.  The  sooner  it 
bursts  the  better. 

Denis.  You’d  like  to  force  me  to  do  this  just 
the  way  you  forced  me  to  do  everything  else — to 
go  to  Dublin,  to  go  to  Canada,  to  give  up  Delia. 
Will  I  never  be  free  from  you?  .  .  .  If  I  go 

—but  mind  you,  I  don’t  say  I  will— Delia  will 
have  to-  look  after  the  shop.  I  won’t. 

Duffy.  Now,  Delia,  be  a  good  girl;  say  you 
will. 

Delia.  Denis,  we’re  beaten;  we’ll  have  to  go, 
we’ll  have  to  give  in  to  them.  But  don’t  fret 
youi  self ;  I  11  look  after  the  shop;  you’ll  never  be 
asked  to  do  a  hand’s  turn  in  it. 

George.  God  bless  you,  Delia. 

Delia.  Listen  here,  George.  Don’t  flatter 
yourself  that  shop’s  going  to  fail.  It’s  not.  It’s 
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going-  lo  best  you  all — -you  can  make  up  your 
mind  to  that. 

George.  Begob,  I  wouldn’  t  wonder  if  it 
would,  with  you  at  the  head  of  it. 

Duffy.  Isn’t  she  a  Duffy? 

Delia.  1  here’s  not  one  of  you  here  have  ever 
understood  Denis.  He’s  been  straitened  and 
denied  all  his  life  through,  but  I’m  going-  to  give 
him  what  he  wants  now. 

Denis.  Do  you  think  Kilmurray  is  what  I 
want  ? 

Delia.  An  easy  life,  no  responsibility,  money 

in  your  pocket,  something  to  grumble  at - 

What  more  do  you  want? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Maybe  we’ll  get  you  something- 
better  later  on,  Denis.  And  anyway  you’ll  have 
the  farm  when  I  die. 

Duffy.  Ellen  Geoghegan,  what  sort  is  the 
farm  likelv  to  be  the  day  you  die,  and  you  treat¬ 
ing  it  the  way  you  do?  Listen  here  :  isn’t  it 
your  sacred  and  solemn  duty  to*  those  two  help¬ 
less  young  creatures  to  take  care  you  leave  it  to 
them  in  good  condition? 

r  [ That’s  right.] 

Aunt  Ellen.  Maybe  so. 

Duffy.  To  do  that  you’ve  got  to  marry  me. 

Aunt  Ellen.  I’m  free  of  my  promise;  I  d 
rather  keep  free. 

Duffy.  You  daren’t.  Not  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that’s  on  you  now.  Suppose  you 
squandered  the  farm? 
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Aunt  Ellen.  You  frighten  me  !  1  suppose, 
lor  Denis’s  sake,  I’ll  have  to  have  you  so. 

Duffy.  That’s  the  woman  !  And  maybe  in 
the  end  of  all  you  won’t  get  the  farm,  Denis,  my 
boy. 


Aunt  Ellen.  What  are  you  saying? 

Duffy.  \\  hat’s  to  hinder  us  having  a  son  of 
our  own? 

Aunt  Ellen.  Mr.  Duffy,  I’m  surprised  at 
you.  I  didn’t  think  you  could  be  so  coarse. 

[  i  eSj  she  have  a  very  delicate  mind.] 

Duffy.  I’m  sorry,  Ellen*  I’m  sorry.  Still 
you  never  know  what  mightn’t  happen. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Ellen,  if  that  day  ever  comes  to 
you,  and  [  pray  that  it  will, — take  my  advice, 


go  up  to  Dublin  and  see  Sir  Denis.  He’s  an 
old  man,  but  he’s  hearty  yet,  I’m  told,  and  .  .  . 

Duffy.  No,  no,  ma’am.  One  whiteheaded 
Jjoy— is rtuich  as  this  jEairdi 
Y  c’r?"-tu)l  goingMo 'imar_aiiother. 


Mrs.  Geog.  Well,  thank  God,  everything’s 
well  settled.  I’m  dying  to  tell  the  others;  thev’ll 
be  delighted. 

George.  Begob,  I  clean  forgot  them  ! 

Aunt  Ellen.  Peter  will  have  to  stay  on  here. 

_ ^George.  Jane  can’t  get  married. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Baby  can’t  go  to  Dublin. 
George.  How  is  it  we  all  forgot  them  ? 
Aunt  Ellen. 
we  were. 


rhinking  all  the  time  of  Denis 


^-HuoTtGE.  What  in  hell  are  we  to  do?  .  .  . 
There’s  a  noise  in  the  street  .  .  .  It’s  them 
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coming.  .  .  .What  are  we  to  say  to  them? 

They’ll  have  my  life. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Quiet  yourself,  George.  They’ll 
be  all  delighted  when  they  hear  the  way  Denis  Is 
settled  for  life.  I’ll  talk  to  them.  Leave  it  to 
me. 

George.  Faith,  I’ll  do  that  with  a  heart  and 
a  half.  I’ll  see  you  later,  John. 


[ He’s  glad  to  go.] 


Mrs.  Geog.  Don’t  take  it  hardly,  Denis. 
There  are  worse  things  than  a  shop  and  a  farm 
and  ^'320  in  your  hand,  and  when  all’s  said  and 
done  it’s  better  than  working  on  the  roads. 

Denis.  I’m  not  going  to  grumble,  mother, 
where’s  the  use?  I’ve  always  had  to  do  what 


.you  all  made  me  do,  and  I  suppose  I  may  as  well 
go  on  with  it.  I  can’t  fight  you  all  . 


Mrs.  Geog.  That’s  my  lb  rave',  darling  boy. 
( There’s  kissing!)  Oh,  Delia,  take_care  of  him; 
he’s  notostrerrg~--at  _aJL 

TJeTiaI  Ell  look  after  him.  Give  me  the 
money,  Denis,  I’m  g"oing  to  put  it  in  the  bank. 
George  must  make  me  out  a  promissory  note. 
While  I’m  at  the  bank,  Denis,  change  your 
clothes.  This  afternoon  we’ll  drive  out  to  Kil- 
murray.  I  want  to’  look  at  the  shop. 

[That's  the  girl  will  manage  him.  George  is 
sticking  his  head  in  the  door.] 

George.  They’re  coming  ! 

Mrs.  Geog.  I’m  ready  for  them. 
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[Here  s  Kate,  Jane,  Baby,  Donough  and  Petek, 
all  in  together  in  great  excitement ;  they  all 
talking  together.] 

All.  \\  hat  s  this  we’re  after  hearings — that 
T>enis  and  Delia  have  got  married? 

Baby.  Is  this  a  fact? 

Mrs.  Geog.  It’s  quite  true,  thanks  be  to  God. 
Denis  is  married,  he  s  going  out  to  Kilmurray  to 
manage  the  shop,  we’re  after  giving  him  ^£000 
and  more. 

All.  What?  What’s  that  you  say  ? 

Mrs.  Geog.  I  knew  you’d  all  be  delighted. 

All.  Delighted  ! 

Baby.  I  suppose  this  means  I  can’t  go  to 
Dublin  ? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Not  at  all,  you’ll  go — some  day — 
never  fear. 

Baby.  Some  day  ! 

Jane.  Does  this  mean  I  can’t  marry  Donough? 

Mrs.  Geog.  Not  at  all.  \ou’ll  marrv  him — 
some  day. 

Peter.  And  what  about  me? 

Mrs.  Geog.  You’ll  be  all  right— some  day. 

All.  Well,  I  think  it’s  a  shame. 

Mrs.  Geog.  Shame?  Think  shame  to  your¬ 
selves  !  What  sort  of  unnatural  children  have  I 
got  at  all?  Would  you  grudge  your  brother  the 
one  little  bit  of  luck  he’s  had  in  all  his  life? 
Look  at  him  sitting  there  with  the  girl  he  loves 
and  he  after  marrying  her  and  not  one  of  you 
would  as  much  as  wish  him  joy. 
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Jane.  I’m  sure,  Denis,  I  have  nothing  against 

you.  1  hope  you’ll  be  happy  only - 

Baby.  May  you  be  happy — s  o  m  e  day  ! 
Peter.  Good  luck  to  you. 

Aunt  Ellen.  Girls,  look  here.  I’ve  a  plan 

in  my  mind  for  you  all.  After  I’m  married - 

All.  After  you’re  what? 

[They  think  she's  mad..} 

Duffy.  After  we’re  married. 

Baby.  That’s  the  boldest  plan  she  ever  made. 
After  you’re  married?  Wisha,  God  help  you, 
John  Duffy. 

[And  she’s  right. ] 


CURTAIN. 


The  White-headed  Boy  was  first  produced  at  the 
Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin,  on  December  13th,  1916, 
with  the  following  cast  : — 


Mrs.  Geoghegan 

Eileen  O’Doherty 

George 

Breffni  O’Rourke 

Peter 

Arthur  Shields 

Kate 

Dorothy  Lynd 

Baby 

Maureen  Delany 

Jane 

May  Craig 

Denis 

Fred  O’ Donovan 

Donough  Brosnan 

Peter  Nolan 

John  Duffy 

Chas.  C.  O’Reilly 

Delia 

Irene  Kelly 

Aunt  Ellen 

Maire  O'Neill 

Hannah 

Sheila  O’Sullivan 
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